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Tanz yet remains an immense work of 
teaching to be done before the triumph of the 
principles set forth by the Liberation Society 
can reasonably be expected. Those principles 
are essentially Christian—that is, they derive 
very little support from the forces which ordi- 
narily affect our common life. Looked at by 
the light only of the intellect, they are not 
irresistibly convincing. Their tissue—so to 
speak—is moral and religious. They belong to 
the domain of faith—of faith in God, in Christ, 
in righteousness, in mercy, in love. The forces 
with which men are most familiar are chiefly 
— inapplicable in the spiritual kingdom—such, for 
instance, as secular honour, great wealth, civil 


law, political or social influence. Why should 


not the institution designated the Church” 
be helped by the machinery at the command of 
the State? If the object can be secured with- 
out doing injustice between man and man, or 
between sect and sect, what objection can there 
be to the arrangement which is usually described 
as indiscriminate or concurrent endowment ! 
What silencing reason can be given why the 
organised visible power of a nation should never 
be employed in ministering to the service of the 
Church of Christ? Say, it cannot engage to 
teach Christianity, because it is not qualified to 
undertake the work. But, why may it not find 
temporalities, or build appropriate edifices, or 
collect and arrange statistics, or by diplomatic 
influence open a way for missionaries, or take 
them to and from their respective destinations 
in Her Majesty’s ships, for the purpose of aiding 
the religious enterprises of the age? These, 
and very many more, are questions which 
cannot be answered in the sense of Liberationists 
without an appeal to truths which belong far 
rather to the spiritual than to the intellectual 
sphere of thought. 

Well, large numbers of those who, somewhat 
prematurely, and much too securely, have been 
counted upon for cordial and effective co-opera- 


tion in the establishment of Free Church prin- 


ciples, proved themselves during the last Session 
of Parliament to be but imperfectly en rapport 
with the truths they were expected to illustrate 
as well as to promote. It would be puerile, or 
even worse, to shut our eyes to the real state of 
facts. Large sections of Nonconformists need 
to be taught once more—if, indeed, they ever 
learned—the true scope and bearing of the faith 


which they most honestly and even sealously 7 
profess. They are ready to insist upon the 
Scriptoral doctrine that the kingdom of Christ 

is “not of this world,” and that “ the weapons 
of our warfare are not carnal but spiritual, at 
any hazard, and in the teeth of any amount of 
sceptical opposition. They are not insincere. 
They are impelled by their Christian sympa- 
thies, and guided, for the most part, by the 
convictions of their consciences. But, it is 
only too evident, they are uninformed, and un- 
reflecting. The truth they have received has 
for them only one facet—looks only in one 


788 | direction. In that obtrusive form of it which 


is daily thrust upon their attention, they protest 
against the legal union of the Church with the 


78) State. In many of the minor and less glaring 
790 


forms of it, they are unable to detect its pre- 


‘sence, or, at any rate, they are by no means 


‘averse to its manifestation. 


In the heat of action, it is excusable, perhaps, 
that proofs of the defects just noted, whether 
of perception or of faith, should have an irri- 
tating effect upon those who conduct the move- 
ments of Nonconformists. But on calm retro- 
spection, the least feeling of anger, and far 
more of contempt, not only appears unjusti- 
fiable, but is utterly useless. The fault seems 
to lie in the method of teaching what may be 
properly called “Church principles” by Dis- 
senting agencies and authorities. They have 
paid more attention to the letter than to the 
spirit of what was taught—they have nourished 
faith rather in this or that development of the 
principles they hold than in the living prin- 

ciples themselves. The consequence is that 
they hold even the things they believe by a 
tenure of quasi-scepticism. The truths they 
impress with such weighty authority upon 
their consciences are only abstractions. The 
instant they bring them to bear upon the 
problems of practical life, they disbelieve 
them, or, at all events, mistrust them. Nothing 
was more obvious than this was, in some of the 
questions which came before the public in the 
course of last Session. It is not our intention 
to subject the various and sometimes conflicting 
views which were taken of them by different 
Nonconformist bodies, or by different members 
of the same body, to critical analysis. No good 
could be served by a revival of partisan feeling. 


But it is clear that we could not have so en- # 


tirely, and, in some special cases, so very widely, 
differed among ourselves as to the real bearing 
of principles which we held in common, if we 
had had the same understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the principles themselves. The sup- 
porters of Church Establishments were not slow 
to discern the weakness of our position, nor did 
they hesitate to take advantage of it. 


All this shows that the question of disestab- 


lishment will require to be worked up to by a 
vast expenditure of teaching power, not on 
Churchmen only or even mainly, but on Dis- 
senters. And that power must be addressed to 
the spiritual, rather than to the exclusively in- 
tellectual, susceptibilities of Nonconformist 
communities. Oh, that it were possible to 
awaken just the right men to do this special 
work !—men, for example, well qualified by a 
thorough religious insight into both persons and 
things, and who by the faculty of giving em- 
phatic utterance to what they see and feel, would 
fix the attention of various Dissenting com- 


Fun .... Oa 
them all, interest them in it, excite and sustain 
trust in relation to it, and show its identity with 
the best and the holiest purposes which all of 
them aspire to promote! We want a Defoe, or 
a Pascal, or, better still perhaps, a Melanchthon, 
to present in a few pages the bearing of the 
Church and State controversy on the modern 
state of society, ecclesiastical as well as secular. 
We are surprised that the opportunity has not 
yet been seized by some one able to write his 
name upon it and make it for ever memorable. 
Even in the absence, or, say, the non-appear- 
ance of any such teacher, there must be teach- 
ing to some better purpose than we have seen 
the effects of hitherto. In this controversy half 
knowledge is dangerous. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


War has been termed the Westminster Scan- 
dal,” which has been written about, week after 
week, in the Church journals, has now received the 
comments of the Archbishop of Canterbury. Several 
days ago, as our readers are aware, the Rev. G.) 
Vance Smith, the Unitarian minister whose com- 
munion with the members of the Establishment and 
of Nonconformist bodies has given rise to this con- 
troversy, addressed a letter to the Archbishop in 
justification of his own action. Having no right 
whatever to sit in judgment upon or even to criticise 
no comment at the time upon his 
, and shall not comment now. We 


curious case. Since Mr. Smith 
fifteen hundred clergymen have 
addressed a memorial to the Archbishop of Oanter- 
bury protesting against a Unitarian minister having 
been allowed to partake of the Communion of the 
Established Church. To these the Archbishop has 
replied. On the whole, we suppose, many people 
will be rather disappointed with this reply, and many 
more will be inclined to ask, after having read it, 
what the Archbishop meant to say, or whether he 
has meant to say anything—whether, in short, there 
is not a cloud of words, with various see-saw argu- 
ments, which may mean an , everything, or 
nothing. Our own conclusion is that the Archbishop 
in his laudable desire to throw oil on the troubled 
waters of theological controversy, has, perhaps, laid 
himself open to the charge of merely fencing with 
the point at issue. Is it, for instance, more than 
really very disingenuous fencing, for him to write as 
follows :— 


The one complaint—common to all the memorials— 
, a8 I understand i 
worthy of taking 
lation of the Sacred A 
with the other revisers, was not froin the Hol 
7 Iam aware it is he was 2 — 


urged 
to participate, el of ths ances ot ae allegation I 
And no proof. 


Is not this going a little too far? Did the 
memorialists—do any memorialists in similar cir- 
cumstances—feel called upon to produce legal evi- 
dence of a notorious and publicly admitted fact—ad- 
mitted, in this case, by the Unitarian himself in his 
letter to the Archbishop? It is urged that he was 
invited to participate, but of the accuracy of this 
allegation I find no proof.” No proof from the 
memorialists certainly, but most certainly proof in 
the Unitarian’s own handwriting. This is a little 
unworthy, and we are sorry to read it. It looks as 
though the Archbishop felt he had no case to begin 
with. 

The Archbishop goes on to throw.the responsi- 
bility of partaking of the Eucharist upon Mr. Smith 
himself. He considers that there was no course 


open but to leave to each individual the decision of 
the question whether he could conscientiously pre- 
sent himself or no. At the same time, the Arch- 
bishop says he does not understand how any ono 


munities upon tho truth which is common to | who rejects the Nicene Creed, as every VUpitariau 
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must, can join in that service, nor can he under- 
stand how anybody could feel it right to invite a 
Unitarian teacher to join in it. As for the future, 
he says there are bishops who may be consulted in 
all such cases—and the bishop taking the responsi- 
bility, “the Holy Ordinance is sufficiently guarded.” 


As far as we can make anything out of the Arch- 
bishop’s letter it is this. His Grace does not wish to 
offend Dean Stanley, and therefore throws the respon- 
sibility upon Mr. Smith; he does not wish to offend 
Mr. Smith, and therefore says that while, in his 
judgment, he committed an error, he did it with the 
best possible motives, and trusts he will receive 
a blessing in consequence. He does not wish to 
offend the memorialists, and so expresses his con- 
fidence that they, too, are all dictated by an anxious 
desire, &., which will “‘command the respectful 
consideration,” and so on. Having thus compli-. 
mented everybody all round, the Archbishop retires 
with a charitable expression of hope for closer 
union. But he leaves the real question at issue, 
and the question raised by the memorialists, alto- 
gether untouched. If one Unitarian is to be wel- 
comed at the State-Church altar (we say nothing 
against it, for Heaven alone knows the past and 
present extended limits of that altar) why not two, 
a dozen, a hundred, a thousand, why, in short, 


should not the Establishment become a vast Uni- 


tarian Church? The Archbishop may privately 
condemn such a lot of Unitarians for taking the 
Communion, but, after all, the Archbishop is only 
one person, and his opinion—if you can get at it— 
of greater external value than others only because of 
his external position. We judge, on the whole, ad- 
mitting that our judgment may be wrong, that if 
the Revisionists had all been Unitarians, and had 
assembled in Henry VII.’s Chapel, the Archbishop 
would have thought they had made a slight mistake, 
but with the best possible motives, and that there 


again. Perhaps there is not. Can anybody say t 


what can not be done in the Established Church ? 
We are slightly surprised to find that some 


Churchmen are aggrieved at the results of the last | f 


in connection with the education question, we 
should have thought they might have cheerfully 
submitted to minor defeats. Let we find the Guar- 


have existed so long that the capability of feeling 
has almost died out. N is, however, reviving— 
little thanks, however, to Churchmen themselves. 


THE MIXED COMMUNION IN WEST- 
3 MINSTER ABBEY. 

We have been requested to publish the following 

correspondence ;=— | 

TO MIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


on the 22nd of 
June last. In this document the ists express 
their “ grief and astonishment” at the admission to 
that service of teachers of various sects,” . . . 
“and mote especially of one understood to be a denier 
of the Divinity of our Lord,” 

I have reason to know that the latter words refer to 
to assure your Grace 


general and b 
correctly tome. I do not deny “ the Divinit of 
our Lord eet find it to be declared in the New Teste 
ment. the contrary, I believe it and maintain it. 
It is, indeed, probable that I differ from the memo- 
rialists, as they from me, in regard to what the New 
Testament res on several important points; but for 
this I am im no way answerable to them—nor the 
fact that I so differ from them give them an * to 
describe me to your Grace in the unqua orm 
1 they use, as ‘a denier of the Divinity of our 

ord,” 
Should your Grace desire any farther explanation of 
my meaning, I shall be most ha to send it to you; 
but in this communication I wish to be as brief as 
— and therefore I avoid entering into minuter 


Ons, 
parts of Ths bactice thas I could. in particular, 
sa red in brance,” and 


89 


not 80 


dian writing in this style about the failure of cer- | rs of persons, * authority so to lower the character 


tain Church measures :— 


Wher Parliament refuses 
to Churchmen in their en 
abuses in the Church 4 — 


to 
ment, —for that is what 
session really 


dead 


6 
i 
ock. 
retain the 


be ready tenable yh 


such 
their 


work. 
e aid of 
arliam 


will not be very strenously resisted, but—our es- 
teemed friends in the Chureh must really not expect 
to get liberty and keep the old Parliamentary pay. 
The passage of the Education Bill has, as was 
natural, stimulated the imaginations of the Charch 


party. The journal from which we have just quoted | one 


therefore writes :— 


fn diocese there should be created or revived a 
of » aud with the aid which 


of Education 
Nr tO te Eade tion te 
; 5 ma | 


by the aid of Christian . 
y, we may 
ity, and use it fur the Chareh and for 


Church first and Gospel afterwards, of course |! 


The John Bull, while resenting what it is pleased 
to term the “ taunts of the Nonconformist, concern- 
ing the inability of Churehmen to pray for peace, gays: 
It is as intolerable that bishops cannot order extra 
collects on special occasions, as that every indi- 
vidual clergyman may tamper with the Prayer-Book 
at his own pleasure. And the grievance only re- 
quires to be felt to be remedied.” But it is not felt, 
aud that is the worst of it. We try, sometimes, to 


the service 


_— © 7 * * * . „ 
whatever, but of faith in Christ, and of — sere asd | 
allegiance to Him. On the very peoctliar occasion 
which 14 origin to this contioversy, I believed | 
it to be in the highest degree becoming that those who, 
were entering upon so important a work as the revision 
of the Bn version of the New Testament should ' 
er common Obristian confession ; even 
though we mig t not be able to join equally ia the form , 
words employed (which no ove 
eonstraction 


of the service. Hance I readily 


int 
some of whom I had — . 
In case, or your Ker 4 aes the 
about presen on, I would respect- 
fully beg you te Go no, ange a way as will show your. 
who 


Grace’s marked disapproval of the narrow and in 
rant spirit of the objectors—men, as it appears, 
and act as if the “ Lord's table” in the National 
burch were in some way under their especial control, 
and approachable only by their permission ; and who, 
ly, would repel from it with ignominy even 
wh 1 Seats to a coe in the . 
ian di — ip, unless io re cer- 
beginning ha malt : of trom the 
u 0 ers ersy io 
iat vir should balire exactly as they believe, or be 
Buch intolerance appears to me to be unworthy of the 
nineteenth century, and suitable only to the darkest ; 


= 


rate-eapported with all their times of Papal . I venture, therefore, to 
og (pee Leg month now is worth 0 rene hope that pour @ r ving 
} eore Ly} doubt, in any action in | it your sanction ; and that, on t 
times ; 


on the contrary, you will see 
reason to rebuke it as it deserves. 
In conclasion, I would beg to inform your Grace that 
I to publish this letter; and I would also beg 
your Grace’s = to publish, along with it, an 
reply with which you may favour me.—I remain, wit 
much respect, your Grace’s very obedient servant, 
G. Vance Samiti, Minister of St. Saviourgate 
August 4, 1870. Ohapel, York. 
THE ARCHBISHOP'S REPLY, 
Addington Park, C. o, don, August, 1870. 
Dear Sir, — our letter, which has just vse will, 
you may be sure, receive my most serious attention 
with to answers I may be called 
ive to various memorials, which I are to A 
ressed to me on the subject of the Service in Henry 
VIIth’s Chapel.—Believe me to be, yours faithful, 


make our Church friends feel these things, but they 


| C. Cantvak. 
Rev. G, Vance Smith. ; 


muy power to | accom 


| ward vigorously. He boped 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, replying to an 
address presented to him complaining that a Uni- 


tarian had been admitted to the mixed Communion 
in Westminster, regrets the spirit which has been 
shown in many quarters on this subject. Referring 
to the course which had been taken, his Grace says: 
“It had been resolved that there should be an ad- 
ee of the 


Communion for the revisers. 
, and it was left to each to 
whether he could conscien- 


bration of the Holy Communion on such an occasion, 
and deprecating, as I most solemnly do, any lower- 
ing of our Church’s standard, I consider that there 
was no course open but to leave to each individual 
the decision the question whether he con- 
scientiously presented himself or no.“ His Grace 
further declares that he has no sympathy with those 
who are t at the admission of any Dis- 
senters, however orthodox, to the Holy Communion 
in our Church. 


THE DISSENTING DEPUTIES. 


The half-yearly meeting of the * of the 
three denomi , Presbyterians, Independents, 
and Baptists, was held on Wednesday, at the Cit 

Terminus Hotel, Cannon-strect, Mr. Charles ; 


M.P., the chairman of the deputies, in the chair. 
Mr. C. Shepheard, the seoretary, having read the 
notice convening the meeting, the minutes of the last 
meeting were confirmed, after which the Chairman 
to deliver his address. He said :—Gentle- 
men,— We could not have known when we fixed the 


been. Of the subjects most interesting to the depu- 
ties I will mention a few, and the first shall be the 
census. The difficulty which arose last week shows 
the importance of using the utmost vigilance even to 
the very last yb the session, for in this case the 


Lords inserted 


Government inquiry, and 
the Bill of 1870 was — with the religious clause 


omitted. The House of Lords has been compelled to 


roposed, 

in the Bible. Our principle is saved 
by the grants being givon only for the secular por- 
tions of the instruction, and f ö this — 2 — 
Government inspector inquire. ear, hear. ave 
never desired State | id. for our schools; but, as we 
were to have a national system, I believe the great 
object of instracting the ignorant and outcast 7 
if we are wise and patriotic, be by this means well 
accomplished. (Oheers.) Mr. Reed then referred to 
the Burials Bill, the Tests Bill, the Glebe Loans Bill 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and to the noticés of 

Mr. Miall and Mr. Watkin Williams.— 
Michael a resolution disapprov- 
ing of the conduct of the House of Lords in obstrect- 
ing the passing of the University Tests Abolition 
Bill, and earnestly fovited the Government to bring 
forward the bill early next scesion, and prese it for- 
and believed the 
measure of next session would go further in its libe- 


ity than one just dropped. (Hear, hear.) — Mr. 
J. H Saunders * age ern wh . with 
the others, was carried unanimouely.—Mr. T. C. 
Carter moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Osborne 
Morgan, M. P., for bis efforts to obtain the passing of 
the Barial Laws Amendment Act, and earnestly re- 
questing him to fe-introduce the bill early next 
session. Mr. J. Bennett seconded the resolution, 
which was passed.—Mr. J. C. Williams submitted a 
resolution congratulating the constituents of the 
deputies upon the successful résistance of the Govern- 
ment to the proposed alteration in the Census Bill, 
supported by a small majority of the House of Lords, 
and expressing the opinion of the deputies that a 
return, similar to that of 1851, of attendants at 
places of worship on a given Sunday next year, 
would have been of great service, and might easily 
have been obtained.— Mr. W. Nathan seconded tho 
motion, and after a short discussion it was carried.— 
Messrs. Ives and Collins were reappointed auditors 
for the present year, and the proceedings concluded 
with a cordial vote of thanks to the chairman for 
presiding. 


THE DOGMA OF INFALLIBILITY. 


At Giatz and in other parts of Styria about 950 
ne have declared their intention of seceding from 

tho Church of Rome. 
A firet act of resistance against infallibility has 
occurred. Dr. Michaelie, a Roman Catholic priest 
and professor in the clorical seminary at Brauns- 


to berg, in Eastern Prussia, has, in the Augsburg All- 


gemeine Zeitung, declared the Pope a heretic and a 
destroyer of the Chur b, in arrogating to himerlf 
this wicked authority. His example ie sure to find 
followers. 


| On Sunday in all the Roman Catholic Churches of 
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London the clergy called attention to the recent pro- we hove bend noses of these ee 
ceedings of the (Boumenical Council, and added that Correspondence, a . Whee on tab den 
Aer by authority to make known to — of the session as to whether anything more had been 
. THE BELGIAN TREATIES, heard from those two Powers, the Prime Minister kept 
required no other publication than the solemn act f * ioe |S the report is now circalated 
by which the Holy Father had already published To the Editor of the Nonconformist. heh —— ndeed, be the 

them to the Universal Church. Archbishop Man-] Dar Smm,—As the public mind is evidently under Rassia has declined to be a party to the new treaty. 
ning, who endorsed this statement, on 


. evening at St. John's Church, Duncan-terrace, 


ngton. 

The Morning Advertiser states that the Dowager 
Marchioness of Queensbury, whose secession from 
Protestantism to the Church of Rome a few years 
ago was hailed with rapturous 1 by the Roman 
Catholic community, is one of those who openly 
proclaim their rejection of the dogma. 


Vacant Bisnorprics.—Some of the Church pa 


h, about to be- 
by the resignation of Bisho 


Town, and that he is lik 
terell was senior wrangler at Cambridge in 1836. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has formall 
accepted the resignation of the + Rev. Dr. T. N. 
Staley as Bishop of Honolulu. diocese is there- 
fore now de facto vacant, and it is doubtful whether 
another bishop will be appointed, although the King 
of Hawaii expresses a sincere desire for the nomina- 
tion of another bishop, to whom he says he will render 
every ble assistance. 

Archdeacon Denison is recovering from his late 


ess. 

Tun Tastes or Lessons.—" Olerious writes to 
the Times making grievous complaint of the droppin 
of the bill during the late session, and addin ltr 1 
have myself adopted the proposed Table of ns 
for some months, to the entire satisfaction and im- 
menso relief of the whole con tion, and I have 
not the slightest intention of dashing the cup from 
their lips, unless compelled to do so by some higher 
authority than Mr. Bruce.” 


Terrot, 
m’s 


— 


Beligious und Henominational News 


Tux Wesieyan Conrerence was brought to a 
close on Wednesday evening. One of its latest acts 
was to order the preparation of a synopsis of the 
Education Act just passed, copies of which, when 
8 will be forwarded to every section of the 
Wesleyan body in the kingdom. The next Con- 
ference is to be held at Manchester. 

ILM ES or Dz. Srzencz.—We regret to learn that 
the Rev. Dr. Spence, who was announced to 
at Preston on Tuesday evening, was seized with 
sudden indisposition during the service. He was 
removed to the residence of his host, Mr. Teale, and 
three medical gentlemen who had attended the ser- 
vice hastened to give him their aid. On the follow- 
oe oe he was still in a very alarming state.— 


Be Orzn-ain Mission.—The seventeenth annual 
report of this mission has just been issued. It says: 
ee work is ger? 22 de ot and the 
preachers are no . e few expenses 
are cheerfully defrayed by those who value the bless- 
ing of “gla news, and the funds of the mission 
now require assistance to continue the effort it has 
sustained for more than seventeen years with ve 
great success.” We notice that 
year shows an increase of 135/. upon that of the last 
year. 

British AND Fond BIA Socrery.—The 
committee have set apart for the service of the 
German army a staff of competent and well-trained 
colporteurs of e experience. They will follow 
the movements of the soldiers from place to place, 
and, being armed with express official authorisation, 
will have every facility for easy access to the men. 


The committee entrust 8 Mr. Davies, with 
d power to distribute gratuitously any 
number of Gospels, and even New Teate- 


ments, where there is manifest 


copy without the means of paying for it. other 
cases the Scriptures are to be sold at greatly reduced 
ces, so that a New Testament may be obtained 

or a single groschen. All mili h 


ospitels are to 
be bountifully supplied without . The same 


privilege will be extended to the wounded and 
prisoners of war. M. de Pressensé, the society’s 
agent fer France, has received instructions to pursue 
8 age course, es eee Sees — the com- 

m are prepared to meet e pecuniary charges 
which may be incurred by a prompt, liberal, and 
comprehensive fulfilment of their wishes. Ten or 
twelve of the ablest French — are appointed 
to the work, and are now actively employed in the 
localities where the soldiers are ered in 
masses ; and as some of these have ves served 
in the ranks, they know the best modes of reac 
those whose habits, associations, and temptations are 
connected with military life. The separate Gospels 
are being disseminated as rapidly as they can be pre- 
pared and forwarded. Thesame rules will be applied 
to the issue of Bibles and Testaments as are sanc- 
tioned for Germany. 


— — 


LONGEVITY,—The mortality returns for Eogland in 
the year 1868 record the death of 178 men and 383 
women registered as 95 years old, or upwards, when 
they died. Eleven of these men bad reached 100 or 
upwards, and one at Cheltenham was 111. Fifty- 
two of the women had completed a century of life or 
more, and one in the district of Monmouth and South 
Wales was 114 years old. These two rare illustra- 
tions of cld age, if the register may be .elied on, 
were born before George III. was king. 


pers | Prussia, and Russia, called a conference in London, and 


income this 


to a. 


considerable misapprehension as respects the Belgian 
Treaties, perhaps you will grant me space enough to 
explain in a few words how the matter stands, or, at 
least, how it stood, before our Government, with very 
questionable wisdom, in my judgment, involved us in 
the new engagements to which we now stand committed. 
After Belgium had, in 1830, severed itself from Holland, 
to which it had been annexed by the Treaty of Vienna, 
the five great Powers, Great Britain, Austria, France, 


declared the kingdom of the Netherlands dissolved. 
They then entered into a treaty signed on the 15th 
of November, 1831, constituting Belgium into a separate 
kingdom. After defining its territorial, limits, Article 
7 of the treaty declared that Belgium, within the 
limits specified, shall form an independent and per- 
petually neutral state. It shall be bound to observe 
such neutrality towards all other nations.” Then a 
subsequent article (25) contains these words: — The 
Courts of Great Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, and 
Russia, guarantee to His Majesty the King of the 
Belgians the execution of all the preceding 
articles.” 
to acquiesce in this partition of his king - 
dom, and determined to hold his own by force of 
arms. What then took place? Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria positively refused to take part in military mea- 
sures against the King of Holland. But England and 
France undertook the work, the former by its fleet, and 
the latter by its army. The King of Holland was de- 
feated and obliged to evacuate Belgium, and in 1889 he 
consented to be a party to a treaty which acknowledged 
the status quo. A new treaty was also entered into at 
the same time between the five Powers and Belgium, 
which absolutely abrogated that of 1831, Here are the 
words in which this is done :—‘* The Treaty of the 15th 
of November, 1881, between their Majesties the Queen 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
The Emperor of Austria, the King of the French, the 
King of Prussia, and the Emperor of all the Russias, 
and His Majesty the King of the Belgians, is declared 
not to be obligatory wpon the high contracting parties,” 

But the Treaty of 1889 is merely a repetition of that 
of 1831, with this very significant exception, that 
Article 25, by which the five Oourts “ guarantee to 
the King of the Belgians the execution of all the pro- 
ceding articles,” is omitted. But in the treaty with 
Holland it is said that the articles are placed under 
the guarantee of their said Majesties.” And what are 


the articles so placed? With two exceptions they 


relate entirely and exclusively to the relations between 
Holland and Belgium ; defining the limits of the latter, 
regulating the rivers and canals in which the two 
countries bad a common interest, deciding the propor 
tion of the public debt to be borne by each, granting 
political amnesty on either side, &. The two excep. 
tions are these Ist. An article declaring, as the Treaty 
of 1881 did, that Belgium shall form an i t 
and perpetually neutral State”; 2nd. That the 

of Antwerp shall continue to be solely a port of com. 
merce.” Has this latter article been observed by the 
Belgians themselves? Why, so far otherwise, that 
Antwerp ba ‘een converted into a very powerful for- 
tress and naval arsenal. 

Bat what is the amount of England’s obligations? It 
has been constantly affirmed in Parliament and by the 
press, that this country is bound in some very explicit 
and special manner to fight for Belgian independence 
against all comers and at all hazards. Well, the reader 
has before him every syllable that occurs in the Treaty 
of 1889 having avy bearing whatever on the subject. 
That is to say, one of the articles declares that Bel. 
gium shall form an independent and perpetually neutral 
State, and another of them that the articles of the 
treaty are placed under the guarantee of their said 
Majesties,” that is, the five Majesties who signed the 
treaty. Now, what doesthismean? Does it mean that 
each of these Powers severally and on its own account, 
binds itself to defend Belgium against all the others and 
against all the world? Such an engagement would 
have been sheer insanity, especially for a country like 
England. If Belgium is to be defended from invasion, 
it must be defended by land; and what means 
have we to defend Belgiam against the forces 
of any two, or indeed of any one of the other 
Powers? If the two conspirators—Bismark and 
Benedetti—for that Bismark was in the con- 
spiracy I have no doubt—had come to an agreement 
on their proposal that France should annex Belgium, 
and that Prussia should protect the acquisition, what 
could we have done? Could we have sent au army to 
the continent to cope with the million and a half armed 
men whom those two Powers could have brought into 
the field? Bat, it might be said, we could have appealed 
to Russia and Austria. We did so in 1832, when they 
were bound by a guarantee far more explicit than the 
one that binds them now, and they refused to draw a 
sword in defence of Belgium. The Government has 
appealed to them lately, and Mr. Gladstone told 
Parliament they bad received replies which be 


But the King of Holland refused | 


And in any case the idea of appealing to Russia and 
Austria recogvises at least the joint character of the 
obligation, if any exists. What [ am anxious to pro- 
test against is the notion diligently propagated by some 
fillibustering spirits amongst us, to the effect that Eng- 
land is bound by hersolf, without allies and against all 
odds, to maintain the independence and nentrality of 
Belgium. With regard to the new treaty entered into, 
although, if events continue to take the course they are 
now taking, we may hope that it may never come 
into operation, no one can have calmly examined all the 
contingencies of this war without feeling that that treaty 
involves most perilous possibilities for this country. 
The moral of the whole business is this — the 
folly and injustice of permitting seoret diplomacy 
to commit a nation like ours to vast indefinite obliga- 
tions, withoat ite own knowledge or consent. Under 
the present system, one man at the Foreign Office can 
pawn for generations to come the character and honour, 
the blood and treasure of thirty millions of people, who 
are kept in the dark until the whole transaction is com- 
pleted, and when the time comes for redeeming the 
pledge, although it may then for the firat time come 
fully to the knowledge of those implicated, can point 
triumphantly to the “ letter of the bond,” as leaving no 
means of retreat from their obligation, however absurd 
or disastrous it may prove to be. , 
3 Yours truly, 
HENRY RICHARD. 


EVANGELICAL CONTINENTAL SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dear Sin,—Be kind enough to allow me to draw the 
attention of sour readers to the advertisement of the 
Evangelical Continental Society for special contributions. 
I have just received the following appeal :— 

“My dear friend,—Our committee request me to laß 
before your commi the sad position in which we 
are placed in consequence of the present war. All 
transactions, all business, every kind of payment is sus- 
pended. The only spare money remaining is flowing 
into the fund for the wounded soldiers ; but in the mean- 
time our labourers need their daily bread. We cannot 
think of dismissing them; we must face the hurricane. 
I need not add anything, as I am sure that our friends 
in England feel for us and understand our wants. Ob, 
pray—pray much—that this awful war may soon come 
to an end, and peace be restored to our wounded and 
bleeding France! 

The committee appeal with confidence to the friends 
of missions. The ordinary income of the society is 
pledged for the support of Evangelists now labouring in 
various parts of the Continent, and without special con- 
tributions it will be impossible to respond to the earnest 
appeals for prompt and liberal help. 

) Yours truly, 
JOHN SHEDLOOK, Seoretary. 

7, Blomfield-street, E. O., Aug. 15, 1870. 

COLLECTIONS FOR THE SICK AND 
WOUNDED. 
To the Editor of the Nonconſormist. 

Dan Sn, —It has been suggested to me, Why not 

make an appeal to our churches for collections on behalf 
of the sick and wounded (both French and German) in 
these recent battles ? 
Last week I had relatives staying with me who 
usually live in the North of Germany, and who, whilst 
with me, were in the habit of receiving most distressing 
accounts from the seat of war. One lady (a German 
baroness) writes, We must husband the little money 
we have, for it will be a long time before we get any 
more. We are reduced to living on eggs, corn, and 
chickens. The poor literally are dying for want.” 
A relative still in Bonn writes: — The con- 
fasion, distress and want arising from this horrid 
war are indescribable. Steamers and trains are 
coming in every hour full of sick and wounded, The 
scene is appalling. I cannot stay here.” The Bonner 
Zeitung last week said, We are in urgent waut of all 
kinds of help, our commissariat is exhausted.” No 
wonder, when troops for three weeks previously were 
passing through at the rate of 80,000 a day, many of 
whom were billeted on the inhabitants. 

I bappened incidentally to mention these facts tos 
few friends the other day belonging to different sections 
of the Church of Christ, and they not only generously 
extemporised a fund, but suggested a wider appeal. 
One of them (brother to the Rev. Frederick 
Williams, of the Cougregational Ivstitute, Notting- 
bam) most efficiently helped. Through his meansa col- 
lection was made last Lord's Day at a small village 
called Theddingwortb, near Rugby, and the 
astonishing sum of G“. 10s. was realised. Might not 
such an example be followed? and would not the bless- 
ing of them that are ready to perish, and the blessing of 
the Lord and Master Himself, fall ou others as well as 
on the inhabitants of this humble village ? 

Would you kiodly insert this appeal? I have 
means of remitting securely and promptly to the com- 


thought he might describe as favourable.” But 


mittee at Bonn for the relief of the sick and the wounded 
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any sums which may be confided to me. Bonn being 
a university town with a large staff of medical students 
and professors, and not likely to be the scene of hostili- 
ties, is largely used as a Lazaretto. I would not, how- 
ever, urge the claims of a mere local committee, Let 
the Ioternational Committee be commanicated with. 
Only if the above-mentioned fact suggest a limited 
application I will undertake to transmit securely sums 
of money to the Bonn Committee. It may appear an 
advantage in the esteem of maay to know that their 
contributions would be at once safely and wisely applied. 

The Rev. W. Jones, Congregational minister of this 
city, endorses and urges this appeal. 

I am, dear Sir, yours very traly, 
GEORGE SHORT, B.A., 
Baptist Minister, Salisbury. 
Elm Grove, Salisbury, Aug. 16, 1870, 


THE CHURCH AT LYNTON. 
To the Editor of th Nonconformist. 


Sin, From the tone of his letter, I think your corre- 
spondent *‘ A.” can hardly be aware of the character 
of “the restoration of the Church” at Lynton, to- 
wards the cost of which he was asked to subscribe. 
Within the last few weeks I happened to 
pass through that beautiful neighbourhood with a 
party of friends, and finding the church door open, we 
went in to find a brief shelter from the glare and heat 
ofa July sun. We were somewhat shocked to see above 
the altar (?) images in white marble of Christ upon the 
cross, and of two females standing by His side. On the 
altar itself were candles—not lighted.—it was on a 
Tuesday at noon—and vases of flowers. The whole 
thing would look rather pretty to children of larger as 
well as of lesser growth. } 

I was informed that this “ restoration of the church ” 
was accomplished by the present vicar, the Rev. W. 
L. Lawson, who sent the plan before it was carried 
out to the late Bishop of Exeter for approval, who re- 
turned it “ without comment.” I was also told that the 
present Bishop of Exeter lately held a confirmation | 
in this church, thus sanctioning, as some will doubtless 
think, this return, if not to Rome, at least to ‘some of 
the worst abuses of that Church. 

Perhaps your correspondent, who seems to have 
sources of information open fto him to which I bad no 
access, may be able to throw some further light on the 
merits of this appeal of the Vicar of Lynton to the 
publio for aid. 

I am, Sir, yours respeotfully, 
| AN ENGLISH PROTESTANT, 
29, Gracechurch-street, London, E. C. 
August 11, 1870. 


Parliamentary Intelligente. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE BELGIAN TREATY. 


The House of Lords met on Wednesday at half- 
past — o oloek. were about thirty peers 
presen 

Lord Cairns, adverting to the treaty with France 
and Pruseia as to the neutrality of um, ob- 
jected to the new engagement into which we had 
entered as containing the seeds of considerable em- 
barrassment and le complication. The natural 
2 to the two bel- 
ligerents, y way of menace, that England 
was prepared to maintain the Treaty of 1839, and to 
oppose any attempt by either or both to violate it. 
Russia and Austria ought to have been informed of 
these communications, in order that arrangements 
might be made for a united course of action in any 
2 which might arise. Pointing out cer- 
tain elements of danger in the treaty, he examined 
in turn the consequences of ita violation by France 
or Prussia. It would be impossible to agree as to 
the particular operations which might justly be re- 
quired of us, while if England joined one of the 
belligerents the other would necessarily declare war 
against us and carry it on wherever we could be 
struck at and injared. It was now the object of 


——— 


each belligerent to obtain the alliance and co-opera- | th 


tions. He did not believe 


contingency contem- 
ylated would arise, but if it did we should be 
obliged to act upon it. It would, however, be an 
soldiers by hundreds of co-operati ith 
soldiers ng wi 
our army and fleet. He repudiated as gratuitous 
the cion that after the solemn renewal of this 
treaty obligation, binding on the personal honour of 
the Emperor of the French and the King of Prussia, 
they would either of them, a very few 
months and in the face of the world, violate such an 
engagement. While the would, he believed, 
a particular event which would be most 
ble and 2 to Great Britain, he 
strongly denied that it would weaken the obligations 


of the Treaty of 1839, and cited the 7th article of 
the Treaty of Paris as an exact ent. Replying 
to the objection that the action of Her esty’s 
Government had been to Belgium, he 


said that he officially 
Government of the n 
reached a certain point, : 
wished to act in harmony Belgium, and 


that our sole object was her imdependence and | 8 


neutrality. These assurances were entirely satis- 
factory to the . gee King and Chambers. So far 
as the treaty had gone there was reason to believe 
that it would be the best means of 8 a great 
difficulty which had excited much alarm and anxiety 
both at home and abroad. 

Lord Carnns asked what had been made 
with the treaty, and whether the noble earl could 
give the text. 

Lord GAAN VILLA said the treaty with Prussia 
was signed by Count Bernstorff and himself on the 
previous day. The French Ambassador had authority 
to sign as soon as his full powers arrived. He then 
read the draught of the treaty between England 
and Prussia respecting Belgium, explaining that the 
— 10 with France was, mutatis mutandis, identical 

Lord StraTFoRD DB RDT approved the objects 
aimed at by the Government, and hoped that 
England would, with the other neutrals, offer her 
— whenever an opportunity offered. He re- 
gretted that Her Majesty's Government had not 
obtained the co-operation of Russia. The Duke of 
OLEeveLanD could not agree with Lord Osirns that we 
should have come forward alone and declared our 
anime — 1 me obli 2 The 
Government acted n providing during 
the war for the security of Belgium, although the 
force of the Treaty of 1839 would be somewhat 
weakened when the time came for falling back upon 
it. Lord Suarrzspunr was unwilling that the 
session should close without thanking Her Majesty's 
Government for the dignified and patriotic course 
they had marked out, in which they would have the 
— 1 — of the country. Repzsparz did not 

ow 


we were to act in case of any violation of 
— — territory, because we had no force there, 

were debarred from yy Sey force else- 
where. Lord Granvitis denied we were 80 
debarred. Lord Raprspaus asked whether we were 
not bound to act within the territory of Belgium 
alone, and Lord GAR VILLA replied in the negative. 
Lord RepesDaxs said it would be awkward if we had 
to take action without the co-operation of Russia, as 
he feared would be the case. 


THE PROROGATION, 


The ceremonial of prorogation was afterwards 
performed. ; 

The Lords Commissioners having taken their 
seats, and a m ha been sent to request 
the attendance of the other House, the Royal Assent 
was given by Commission to the Appropriation and 
other bills. | 

The Lonp Onancetior then read the following 
prorogation speech :— 

My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN ,— 

The state of public business enables me to release 
you from your attendance in Parliament. 

I continue to receive from all foreign Powers aseu- 
rances of will and friendship ; but I have witnessed 


with grief and pain, on domestic as well as public 
grounds, the recent outbreak of war between two 


powerful nations, both of them allied with this 


country. 
My exertions had been used to avert this great 

1 

I s ball now direct a cons ant and anxious attention to 

e strict observance of the duties and the maintena 


tion of England, and a skilful strategist m so | of the rights of neutrality. , 
be tevenge malece 26 to compet tho ether belligereas I have ly assented to the measure, matared 
to violate the territory of Belgiam. The your wisdom, to enlarge the power of the Executive 


ment would be useless if both the belli 
lated the neutrality of A beoause there could 
then be no co-operation with us on the part of either. 
He also feared that the treaty might involvo us in 
difficulties with Austriaand Russia. The text of the 
treaty might remove the difficulties he had pointed. 
out, but he sincerely hoped the occasion might never 
arise for our intervention in carrying out the engage- 
ments of the new treaty. 

Lord GRANVILLE denied that the course taken by 
the Government was either menacing or offensive, 
and argued that the plan p by Lord Oairns 
would not have been su ul, The Government 
had received from Austria the assurance of her 
readiness to adhere to the proposal, assuming that 
France and Prussia did not object to sign the 
treaty. Russia sent her most friendly assurances, 
but declined to accede to the treaty, because she 
already considered herself as bound by the original 
treaty. She aleo desired an u of a 
much wider desoription, the effect of which would be 
to bring England under tt mong she 
was not at present bound. land ang pow 
entered upon the treaty was bound by ‘its obliga- 


nierten tis: | fe 


for the prevention of acts which, in times of war, might 
be inarlots to the interests of the country. 

I shall make tien. Pe gas endeavour to check the 
operation of causes which might lead towards enlargin 
the area of the present conflict, and to contribute, i 
opportunity shall be afforded me, to the restoration of 
an early and honcurable peace. 

I have tendered to the two belligerent Powers treaties 
identical in form, to give additional security to Belgium 
against the hazards of a war 22 upon her frontiers. 
This treaty has been signed by Count 
* of the North German Confederation, and the 

rench Ambassador has signified that he has authorit 
to sign the corresponding instrument as soon as his full 
Powers arrive. Other Powers, which were ies to 
the Treaty of 1839, have been invited to if they 
should think fit, to this engagement. 

The shocking murders recently perpetrated in Greece 

ced a palafal impression throughout E 
ve drawn attention to serious evi 
country, My —— efforts will 
securing the 2 i 
inquiry which has instituted. 
GENTLEMEN OF THE House or Commons,— 


J thank you for the liberal provision which was made 


advantage to have a Power numbering its 
thousands - 


ernstorff on the 


by 3 for the ordi service of the year, snd for. the 
ditional euppli of men and money w hav 
voted in view of the altered state of os the ae 
tinent of Europe. 

The condition of the revenue . ground for the 


hope that it may be able to meet the new charge which 
has been created without reversing the proper balance 
of income and tare. | 


ri 

n mestio legislation, I may con- 
gratulate you on the close of a session an 
assiduous devotion to labours of the utmost national 


The tem act for the repression 


of ian 
crime gnd the maintenance of order in -N 
to the present time, answered the purposes for which i 
was 
From the act for regulating the occupation and 


ownership of land I N gradual establish- 
mont of harmonious ions between owners and 
occupiers of land, and of general confidence in the pro- 
visions and administration of the law, and in the just 
and benevolent intentions 4 the Legi „ 

N the efforts which have deen made, 
in matters of capital moment, to remove from the 


Sete ta e fort 
overnmen provi or 

y will become more easy; 
t has 


pg = pleasure to concur with you in the 
pessage of the important law providing for National 
Education in England. I perceive in it a new guarantee 
for the moral and social well-being of the nation, and 
for ite prosperity and power. 

The Naturalisation Act, and the Act for the Extradi- 
tion of Criminals, will tend to confirm our friendly rela- 
tions with * Powers. 

The act whi 


the welfare of the soldier, to provide 
a reserve of men well trained to arms. and ready, in any 
case of emergency, to return to the standards. 

I bid you farewell for the recess, with the earnest 

rayer that, when you are again summoned to your 

dates, I may be enabled to rejoice with you in the re- 
establishment of peace on the continent of Europe. 

Parliament was formally prorogued until the 27th 
of October. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

The Commons also sat at half- past twelve o’clock. 

The long-delayed new writ for Dublin wan ordered 
to be made out. Mr. NwoD ATR called attention to 
the action of the Board of Works in reference to tho 
Wellington Monument, and extracted from Mr. 
Ayrton an undertaking—with which he * 
himself quite content—to lay on the table the whole 
correspondence up to the present time. 

THE BELGIAN TREATY. 

Mr. Guapstonz informed the House that the new 
treaty for the maintenance of Belgian neutrality 
had been signed by Count Bernstorff, and that M. de 
Lavalette would sign it as soon as his full powers 
arrive. He then read the text of the treaty, which 
consists of four articles, and this country to 
co-operate with one of the belligerents in the defence 
of the Belgian territory if it is invaded by the other 

i t. It is to continue for twelve months after 
the ratification of with the proviso that the 
— pec of 1839 will then continue in full force, 

it only binds us to carry on war within Belgian 

Mr. OsBoRNE a that he would prefer 1 
have no treaty than the extraordinary documen 
which had been laid on the table in so extraordi 
a manner, 2 he 1 as a be gen 
perpetration of diplomatic folly.” was y 
superfluous, but it superseded the treaties, 
and if it had been submitted to House he was 


confident it would have been unanimously rejected. 


operations to Belgian territory, making war on 

homeopathic principles, as he termed it. He main- 

tained, too, that we were bound to stand by Belgium, 

not only in honour bat by interest, for our liberties 

and our independence would not be safe for twenty- 

four hours if Belgium were in the hands of a hosti 
wer. And how, he asked, should we act if both 

ts invaded Belgium ? 

Mr. Buxton held that the Government deserved 
the test credit for the course they had taken, 
which he believed would seoure the peace of Europe. 

Sir H. Butwszr, though agreeing in the impossi- 
bility of “ homovopathic war, pointed out that the 
treaty did not say that we not carry the war 
beyond the Belgian frontiers; it merely said that we 
would not ourselves to go beyond that sphere. 
Though not agreeing with all points of the treaty, he 
acquiesced in it, as producing the conviction in 
Europe that we intended to stand by our 
ments. But the important point now, Sir Henry 
said, was not to protect Belgium against France, but 
to protect France against the consequences of the 
rash enterprise she so heedlessly undertaken. 
He reminded the House that during the reign of the 
present Emperor the bonds of amity between the two 
countries had been drawn closer than at any previous 
—.— and if the Government could save France 

rom the consequences, not only of war, but of revo. 
lution, they would have performed the noblest of 


acts. 

Mr. by oa as an economist who recognised our 
duty to defend Belgium, thanked the Government for 
the treaty. He went on to make some observations 
dis g to the Em , which provoked very 
decided remonstrances from the House; and Colonel 
Banrrmor was much cheered in ex an 


9 — that it was most foolish to go into such oon - 
siderations, The English nation, he believed, sym- 


He treated with ridicule the idea of confiding our 
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statement that the liberties of Kag- 
gone if Belgium were in the i 


n greater than of the other Powers. 
The Government had not been moved by any such 
selfish spirit, nor had they based their action pox. | 
on the guarantees to which an N igi 
significance had been attached, against which he 
himeelf bound to protest. Far wider and stronger 
than interest or guarantees was the consideration 
whether we could warrantably stand by and see a 
crime perpetrated by the absorption of Belgium 
which would have been the knell of publio right and 

ublic law in Europe. He dwelt, too, on the claims 

um had on us as a model for orderly Govern- 

ment, combined with free institutions, and 
answering Mr. Osborne’s criticisms, he maintained 
that the Trea ty of 1839 was not weakened nor super- 
seded by this addition, and that the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case justified this departure from general 
rules. In answer to Mr. Beaumont, he said that 
Belgium had advisedly not been made a party to the 
treaty, and that no decided answer had yet been re- 
ceived from Russia and Austria. Describing the 

eneral attitude of the Government, he assured the 

ouse that it would be ready to co-operate in seizing 
the first opportunity for interposing to restore peace 
on honourable and permanent terms. 

At two o’clock Black Rod made his appearance 
and summoned the House to attend in the House of 
Peers, where Parliament was prorogued with the 
usual formalities. 


THE WAR. 


GREAT BATTLE OUTSIDE OF METZ. 
Some puzzling telegrams have been received both 
from Berlin and Paris relative the conflicts before 
Metz, the explanation of which will probably be found 


in our Postscript. On Monday the Queen of Prussia 
received the following despatch from the King, dated 
Herny :— 3 


A victorious battle has taken place before Meta, in 
which our 7th and Ist Corps d’Armée were engaged - 
No details have as yet been received. I proceed imme- 
diately to the battle-field.”’ 

This was followed up on Tuesday morning by the 
publication of the following explanatory telegram, 
which it will be seen is dated Monday :— 


Herny, August 15, 

Yesterday afternoon the Ist and 7th Army Corps 
attacked the French troops outside Metz with great 
violence, and drove them back after a sanguinary en- 
counter into the town. The French losses are estimated 
at 4,000 men. | 

His Majesty the King made a reconnaissance in force 
to-day, and for several hours penetrated within the 
French chain of outposts without any demonstration 
being made on the part of the French. A proof that 
in the French army a strong feeling of discouragement 
prevails, : : 

A telegram from Luxembourg of yesterday’s date 
says that the Bishop, on receipt of intelligence from 
Metz, invited all his clergy to proceed there this day 
to administer consolation to the dying. 

Soon after the publication of the King’s firat mes- 
sage the following despatch from the Emperor Napo- 
leon, dated Longeville, 10 p.m., Sunday, was tele- 
graphed from Paris :— 

The French army commenced to cross over to the left 
bank of the Moselle. This morning reoonnoitring parties 
announced the presence of the Prussian vanguards. 
When one half of the army had crossed, the Prussians 
attacked in great force, and after a fight which lasted 
four hours, were repulsed with considerable losses. 

The Emperor left Metz on Sunday, at two p.m., 
with the Prince Imperial, for Verdun. Before he 
left Metz a proclamation of the Emperor was pub- 
lished, in which he said :— 

In leaving you to oppose the. invading enemy I rely 
upon your patrioticm to defend this great city. You 
will not allow the foreigner to seize this bulwark of 
France, and you will emulate the army in courage and 
devotion. 

I shall preserve a grateful memory of the welcome I 
have found within your walls, and I hope to be able 
to return in happier times to thank you for your noble 
conduct. 

A despatch from Paris, dated Sunday, says :— 
„Meta is now in a perfect state of defence, and fully 
provisioned for a siege. No persons are now allowed 
to take up residence there without being provided 
with at least forty days’ provisions, and the police 
have commenced controlling the supply of water to 
the inhabitants. Marshal Leboouf constantly makes 
daring reconnaissances at the head of a brigade of 
Cuirassiers.“ | 


A private letter§to the Peuple Francais, from 
Meta, states that Bazaine had on Thursday 170,000 
men wherewith to oppose the army of Prince | 
Frederick Charlies, numbering from 200,000 to 
225,000. MacMahon had 60,000 men, including 
De Failly’s corps, and was supported by Canrobert, 
whose corps number at the present moment 30,000 
men and 40,000 men, who are marching to Ohalons 
to reinforce Canrobert. MacMahon’s corps is oon · 
fronted by that of the Orown Prince of Prussia, 
whose strength is estimated at from 110,000 to 
120,000 men. The Peuple Francais adds that 


in good order before Nancy. 


This intelligence to a great extent supersedes the 
other — ye Berge of the last few 4° Ever since 
the great es of Saturday week, the three Ger- 
man armies have been slowly advanving, and though 
meeting no resi capturing quantities of stores 
and even railroad trains. The two trains of pon- 
toons by which the French intended to have crossed 
the Rhine were taken near u. While the 
right wing of the Germans was held baok, the left 
or Crown Prince’s army was being pushed forward, 
in order to turn Mets, and threaten the French com- 
munications with the interior. The Germans had on 
Tuesday left Sierck and Bouzonville. The right of 
their position, as named in the despatches of Wedges- 
day, was Les Etangs, a village on the left bank of 
the Nied, about nine miles east by north of Meta, 
on the road by Boulay to Saarlouis. On that side 
there has been no further advance signalled. The 


wheeling as a column wheels upon a fixed point, and 
the centre has advanced at a slower pace than the 
left, till the line which ran from Les Etange, in a 
south-east direction, through bea , Faulquemont, 
Gros Tenquin, Fenestrange, Vaarburg, on Wednes- 
day last, on Saturday ran from Les to Pont 
& Mousson, Frouard, and Nancy, while the head- 
quarters were fixed in rear of the right centre of the 
line at Herny. Doubtless the Prussians, however, 
did not weaken their right while advancing their 
left, but kept it eo strong as to render it safe against 
an attack by Bazaine from Metz. 

Meanwhile, as they advanced, the forts in their 
rear either fell or were masked. Strasbourg, which 
the Crown Prince passed by on his left, is invested 
by a detachment from his army, or by troops specially 
brought for that purpose from across the Rhine. 
Biteche, commanding the railway from 2 
to Haguenau with its guns within only a few score 
yards off the line, was at the date of the last advices 
still in French hands—but one Prussian company 
some 250 men—was watching the detachment of 300 
National Guards in possession. Nevertheless, if 
these Garde Mobile troops held their fort, they could, 
if they dared, render the railway useless by threaten- 
ing to fire upon the trains. But the frontier railwa 
is now of little use to the Prussians. They will draw 
supplies by the railway from Weissenburg, by 
Haguenau and Wendenheim, to Saverne and Nancy 
which the French appear to have neglected to blow 
up; and the necessity for preserving this line of rail 
—the only one which they can use when once th 
— the Moselle— accounts for their desire to isolate 

trasbourg. We now hear that they do not appear 
to be investing that place, a task which would, 
indeed, require an army of 60,000 men for its accom- 
plishment. We learn that 3,000 of MacMuhon's 
corps made their way to that place, and are now, we 
suppose, added to its garrison; but the fact is a 
— sign of the complete rout of the marshal’s 

Ce. 


Lichtenberg, a little hill fort, off the road from 
Bitsche to Lugweiler, has capitulated. The fortress 
of La Petite Pierre has surrendered, and 14 — 
tary stores are reported to have fallen into an 
hands. Yet more important, Phalsburg, a fortress 
of the third class, which stood so well the blockades 
of 1814 and 1815, has fallen, apparently without a 
struggle, for it was in German hands on Friday last, 
and with it the last of the three chief passages of the 
Vosges, north of the River Zorn. Thus the Prussian 
communications with the Palatinate and the Rhino 
are secured, and the Vosges have ceased to be an 
obstacle to the conduct of their trains of supplies. 


On Sunday afternoon, about the same time that 
the Emperor is reported to have left Metz, a Psus- 
sian reconnaissance appears to have summoned the 
town of Toul to surrender—a demand which, sup- 
— only 300 Hussars, was energetically re- 
used. Toul is a fortress of.the second class, and, 
situated on the Moselle some twelve miles west of 
Nancy, closes the road by Bar-le-Duc and Vitry to 
Chalons. Its ram were being lined by the 
Garde Mobile and the National Guards, and it may 
retard for a short time the advance of the Prussians 
left on that road; but if it is not armed and pro- 
visioned for a siege—and we have no reason to 
suppose that it is—its fall can only be a question of 
hours. MacMahon is said to have had his head-quar- 
tors here on Saturday, in which case he ought to be 
able to make good his retreat on Chdélons, though 
fears are expressed in Paris that the enemy have 
succeeded ia intercepting him. The Crown Prince, 
ia following the marshal, seems to have gone through 
the Vosges passes near to but to the north of that by 
which MacMahon retreated, and was moving part of 
his army at any rate direct on Nancy. This known, 
it became clear that the French main army was to 
be outflanked strategically, for it was not likely that 
MacMahon could be reinforced sufficiently to hold the 
Crown Prince back from the Moselle. 

Yesterday it was telegraphed to Paris that Prus- 


}sian Uhlans have been seen at Commercy. They 


MacMahon and De Failly have effected their junction | “ 


whole army has evidently pivoted upon ite right, 


®Y | front in advance on its right wi 


of the blockade of the rivers Eider, 
and the Jahde. The blockade is to 
the 15th (Monday), but ten days’ 
given to neutral vessels. Notice has 
to the different British Oonsuls. 
has been made in consequence of the 
English Governor of Heligoland to furni 
for a flag of trace. A ing to the 
of the gor Ba at Hamburg, the Freneh sqaadron 


“will probably be sought for by the Prus. 
sian vessels, which till 
Saturday, in the of 
bombarding Hamburg at a distance of sixty 


miles from the sea, or of attempting to come up 
the Elbe, where the Channel is even mote tortuous 
and ety than the Thames, is sheer rhodomon- 
tade. To say nothing of the removal of the beacons 
and buoys, the French ships could not even approach 
Caxhaven without getting aground. 

Vice-Admiral Jachmann, of the German Navy, has 
been appointed Naval Commander-in-Ohief at Wil - 
helmshaven and of the North Sea — and has 
hoisted his flag on board the ironclad Snig- Wilhelm, 
at Wilhelmshaven. 

Of the French fleet in the Baltio we hear nothin 
except that it had been cruising before Kiel, whic 
was thought too strong for an attack. As for 
Stettin and Konigsberg, they are nearly as far 
inland as Hamburg, have quite as little water for 
large ships, and the mouth of the Oder at Swine- 
miinde, of the Haff at Pillau, are hermetically 
closed by sunken vessels filled with stones. 


THE BATTLE OF WOERTH. 


We have now (says the Standard) Marshal 
MacMahon's official despatch of the action of Reichs- 
hoffen, as he calls it, or Woerth, as it is called by the 
Prussians. The marshal explains that after being 
obliged to evacuate Weissenburg his object was to 
cover the railway from Strasbourg to Biteche. We 
now learn exactly what troops wore N say 
were MacMahon’s four divisions and the Dumesnil 
division of the 7th (Douay’s) Oorps, which joined 
MacMahon in the morning. The position ocoupied took 
the form of a salient angle, the left resting on Reiohs- 
hoffen, the tof the angle being at Frocechwiller, 
and the right extending in a long through Elsas- 


Y | hausen, towards Marbronn. The let, 3rd, and 4th 


divisions of MacMahon’s corps were in firet line 
the Dumesnil division in the rear of the 4th, an 


>| MacMahon’s 2nd division, with four brigades of 


vo flrot 
division obanged 
ing, evidently to 
vent ite right being enfiladed. Then the 

russians heavily cannonaded the centre, and 
later attacked the right at Eleashausen with vast 
numbers of skirmishers, supported by columns, and 


cavalry, in reserve. The enemy appear to 
attacked the salient, when the tet di 


aided by the fire of sixty guns. o have heard 
from other sources how tly the French en- 
deavoured to hold their ground. The Prussians pay 


them every tribute for their bravery and devotion. 
We know how nearly every officer of MacMahon's 
staff was killed or wounded, and how he himself had 
a horse shot under him. Cavalry charged injvain 
on the Prussian infantry. In vain the guns were 
taken to the front, to draw on them the enemy’s fire, 
and so allow the French infantry to attack with some 
chance of reaching the enemy. Outnumbered, 
and met with equal try by their Prussian 
foes, the French right was at length, after many 
hours of hard fighting, borne back. The action had 
commenced ut seven in the morning; at four in tho 
afternoon the retreat began. It was commenced 
from the beaten right in rear of the left, which 
covered their movement. At Niederbronn L’Esparre’s 
division of De Fuilly’s corps had arrived, and held 
the defile for a time against the Bavarians till night- 
fall, and with such success that whereas the retreat 
was really on Saverne southwards, the Prussians 
believed it to be north-westerly upon Biteche. 
Heavy as were MacMahon’s losses, there iv reason 
to suppose those of the Prussians were equally 
severe, But some portion of the French troops appear 
to have been cut off, for there were doubtless great 
numbers of unwounded prisoners taken, besides the 
guns, mitraillouses, and eagles. ‘That MacMahon's 
corps was terribly de after the fight, M. 
Texier's account ces beyond question—that it 
fought splendidly during the day is only to give the 

mater credit to the determination of its enemy. 

o estimate the French troops engagéd during the 
day at about 50,000, subsequently covered in their 
retreat by 10,000 of De Failly’s corps. The Prus- 
sians had at least three corps engaged, and these 
would not contain less than 105,000 troops, It is 
not to be wondered at, then, that Mac Mahon Was 
beaten and routed, but it still remains matter for 
astonishment that be was so placed that an attack 
upon him by such vastly superior forces was pos- 
ible.“ 
' The Manchester Guardian ae 8 pg 
special telegram :—‘‘ Berlin, Saturday, 11.15 a.m.— 
According to received here, our troops ed 
the battle of Woerth between three and four in the 
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THE NONCONFORMIST, 


Avaust 17, 1870. 


„ The drove the enemy out of 
— cumpelled them to retire to the opposite 
hills. French artillery and mitrailleurs—the 
latter by their peculiar ‘report—opened on 
the ans; but, in pursuing the enemy through 


, neither guns nor mitrailleurs did as much 
ini 9 was expected. The bloodiest struggle 
began at the foot of the heights. The Zouaves and 
Turcos had taken up a position in some vineyards, 
with the advantage of cover and choice of aim. The 
Germans without cover necessarily fired more at 
random, ‘and our troops were driven back twice, 
thrice, and at some points four times. The French 
reconquered Woerth, twice driving our troops back 
to the old position of the morning. Once the French 
felt so sure of victory that two regiments of Cuiras- 
siers were ordered up to the attack to make it com- 
plete. At this jun a body of German troops 
moved from their hiding-place in the valley. The 
Prussian artillery fired two volleys, and the enemy’s 
cavalry re —a disorderly crowd. The con- 
fusion was so great that the cavalry carried the 
infantry with them, and the enemy was driven back 
towards the heights. The struggle for the heights 
now began, and the Germans were again successful, 
after fifteen hours’ fighting. The centre and left 
consisted of the 5th, 11th, and part of the 6th army 
corps, with the Wurtemburgen and right wing of the 
Bavarians, whose timely flank movement contributed 
much to the success of the day, as the Crown Prince 
said. After the battle of Saarbruck, 10,000 blankets 
were taken—very useful for hospital requirements. 
An immense store of tobacco was also captured. The 
French are destroying the roads round the fortress of 
Strasburg by mines.“ 


The Soir publishes the following letter, written 
the day after the battle of Woerth by Colonel Alfred 
Bocher, the 3rd Zouaves, to his brother :— 


SavERNE, August 7. 

Let us thank God, who saved me yesterday from the 
most terrible dangers a soldier could incur. It is a 
miracle that I still live, without a scratch and in perfect 
health. My heart is broken and torn. My — 
officers! my poor soldiers! I dare not tell you how 
many I bave lost; it would hurt you too much. Later 

ou will know the names of those you knew, whom you 
oved, whom you will never see again. They were 
lions, they were heroes. Of sixty-five officers forty- 
seven are wounded, dead, or missing. In the morning 
at half-past seven they were still full of life, of strength, 
of evergy—at two o’clock most of them were no more. 
The unfortunate Lieutenant-Colonel Desborties was 
wounded at my side by a ball in the stomach. I was 
able to press his band and to bid bim farewell as he was 
carried away. It is to be supposed that he died this 
evening in the hands of the Prussians. The two com- 
mandants, Oharmes aud Pariset, have been killed. 
Morland, the third major of infantry, is dead, if he is 
nota prisoner. Saint-Sauveur is so seriously wounded 
that I have very little hope. By the greatest efforts I 
su in getting him taken to an ambulance. 
A ball bad passed through his chest. He was 
magnificent. Pierron was killed in an instant. 
Alas! I had better tell you who survive, those who are 
here with me— Hervé, Saint-Maro, Poymorin, Revin, 
d’Aiguillon. All the others are in the hands of God. 
It is the same with my non-commissioned officers: the 
three adjutants, almost all my sergeant-majors, have 


- been killed. There remain only 177 of my poor sappers, 


80 » 80 devoted. Tiquet ahd Salomon, who were 
with the baggage, have been sabred or are prisoners. 
My horses must have been taken there. My poor black 
horse was killed under Saint-Maro, to whom I lent him 
his own having been previously killed. Of all I had 
there only remains to me what I have on and 70f. in 
my pocket, All my baggage, that of the Marshal him- 
f, almost all that of the army, was taken this evening. 
I have nothing left. But what does that signify when 
muy heart full of tears, I thick of those I have lost | 
o fought like lions, 35,000 against 100,000, who ended 
by surrounding us on all sides. General Colson killed, 
Robert de Vogué killed, Alfred de Gramont’s left arm 
carried away. . „ The other corps of the army 
bave not suffered like mine, but nearly as much. 
Marshal MacMahon was admirable. He did all that 
was possible; but he was not in force against 100,000 
men, possessing three times the number of our cannon ; 
he must, however, have greatly injured the enemy; 
and this is, no doubt, the reason which prevente 
bis pursuing us more vigorously, which would 
have brought a frightful disaster upon us. Ours 
was great enough as it was. The battle had begun at 
half-past seven, after a night of pouring rain, which we 
had gone through without tents, witbout fire, and in 
mud. The day before we had done seventy kilometres 
in four-and-twenty hours. From the field of battle to 
Saverne there are thirty-six good kilometres. We did 
these at night, all in confusion, without stopping, with- 
out sleeping. Since Africa I have not changed my linen 
or . If you saw me you would not know me 
I have washed or shaved myself for five days. i 
am haggard, I am frightful. If you knew how imma- 
terial all this is to me, how I thank God, and how I 
should thank him still more if he had spared my poor 
friends. Ab! war is too great a scourge! o are 
going to be forced into re I have around me but 
500 to 600 Zouaves, without bags, without tents, 
without property, and without provisions; but they 
have their weapons and they do not complain. 
Deprived of officers and non-commissioned officers, 
it would be impossible to bring them back to the 
combat. We shall probably be sent to Strasbourg to 
recruit, The regimental chest and the accounts have 
been taken. The whole regiment must be reconstructed, 
If they do not namo me General, they will leave me for 
some time in quiet with what remains to me of my 
brave Zouaves. Colonel Gandil, of the Turcos, has also 
escaped by miracle, as well as his lieutenant-colonel. 
The marshal has been very good to me. 
my hand and paid me all sorts of compliments. He 
must be very unhappy, but he is not discouraged. In 
all the camp I can ar find this sheet of paper and this 
2 to write to you, which I do in some discomfort, 
Aue ou the grass, where I shall pass the night. Saint- 
auveur is cared fer, pitied, and admired; but his 
wound is serious, and he suffers cruelly,.., What 


He pressed ety 


blood, what tea rs, what mouruing, and all this but just 
begun ! 


The Times special correspondent with the Crown 
Prince writes: Day by day the unexpected mag- 
nitude and im ce of the victories of the last 
week are revealed. The utter rout and demoralisa- 
tion of MacMahon’s army exceed all previous antici- 
pation. The number of killed and wounded is now 
set down at 10,000. Prisoners continue to 
brought in, the number up to the present time being. 
computed at 8,000. Among these are many officers 
of distinction, who appear greatly dejected. The 
Spahis suffered severe losses. The Prussian corps, 
chiefly Polish and Silesian, whom I saw 
en route at Mayence a week 480 are tly cut 
up, having three times been driven k. The 
latest telegrams from Paris report that Mac- 
Mahon has rallied some 18,000 of his shattered 
army, which is to be re-formed at Nancy. One of the 
captured French officers, on the way to Frankfort, 
remarked to his guard, ‘Our losses are beyond all 
description. The entire Army Corps of MacMahon 
are almost as good as destroyed. It was a fight of 
which I never saw the like. As often as we repulsed 
the enemy, so often fresh troops appeared, as if 
sprung out of the ground. It is incomprehensible 
to me where you Germans can have found such a 
horde. All our baggage is lost.’ The day followin 
the fight (August 7) the South German Army rest 
on the field, in excellent spirits, and well supplied 
with every requisite excepting bread.” 

Of the 33,000 men whom Marshal MacMahon com- 
manded, he was able to rally but 18,000 after the 
affair of Reichshoffen. He lost his treasure-chest, 
baggage, papers, and plans of the campaign. There 
was not much in the chest, as 3,000,000f. wanted for 
the next day’s payments had not been received. 


THE BATTLE OF SPEICHEREN OR 
FORBACH. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘ As to Speicheren, 
it is wrong to say that the French were in that 
engagement crushed by superior numbers. We have 
now a tolerably full report of Generals Steinmetz 
and Alvensleben, which shows pretty clearly what 
troops were engaged on the German side. The 
attack was made by the 14th Division, supported by 
our old friends, the 40th Regiment—in all fifteen 
battalions. They alone, of infantry, fought for six 
hours against the three divisions, or thirty-nine 
battalions, which Frossard brought up successively. 
When they were nearly crushed, but still held the 
heights of Speicheren, which they had stormed in the 
beginning of the fight, the 5th Division of the 3rd or 
Brandenburg Corps came up, and at least three out 
of its four regiments took part in the fight—all in all, 
either twenty-four or twenty-seven battalions of 
Germans. ey drove the French from their 
position, and it was only after the retreat had com- 
menced that the head of the 13th Division, which 
had turned the French right by the valley of the 
Rossel, reached the field of battle, fell upon Forbach, 
and turned an orderly retreat into a rout by cutting 
off the direct road to Metz. The Germans at the 
close of the fight had another division (the 6th) 
ready to engage, and, indeed, slightly engaged ; but 
at the same time two French divisions, Montaudon's 
and Castagny’s (both of Bazaine’s), had come up, 
and the 69th Regiment, which forms part of the 
latter, had suffered severely. Thus, if at Weissen- 
bourg and Woerth the French were crushed by 
superior masses, they were beaten by inferior num- 
bers at Speicheren. As to theirjcommon report that 
they were outnumbered, it is not to be forgotten that 
individual soldiers in a battle cannot possible judge 
of numbers, and that it is the common assertion of 
all beaten armies. Besides, it should not be for- 
gotten that the solid qualities of the German army 
are only now beginning to be organised. We have 
it officially from the French head-quarters that the 
German fire is much superior in steadiness and pre- 
cision to the French, and MacMahon insists that the 
French have no chance against the Germans in 
woods, because these latter know so much better how 
to take advantage of shelter. As to the cavalry, here 
is what Jeannerod says in Thursday’s Temps :— 
‘Their cavalry is much superior to ours, the privates 
are better mounted than many officers in our army, 
and they ride better......I have seen one of 
their Cuirassier regiments which was something 
splendid...... Their horses, moreover, are far 
less weighted than ours. The Cuirassiers I saw 
carried less weight on their big steeds than we do on 
our small Arabs and South of France horses.’ He 
also praises the great knowledge the officers have of 
the ground, not only in their own country, but also 
in France. But no wonder. Every lieutenant is 
provided with excellent copies of the French 
ordnance maps, while the French officers are sup- 
plied only with a ridiculous map (une carte dérisoire) 
of the seat of war. And so forth. It would have 
been good for the French army if only one such 
sincere reporter had been sent to Germany before 
the war.” 

The special correspondent of the Telegraph visited 
tho field of Speicheren or Forbach. He relates his 
impressions: —“ Until I reached the base of the 
heights upon which the French had taken up their 
position, I had no idea of the steepness of the ascent ; 
and, had I been asked if uny infantry in the world 
could storm those heights under the fire of a force 
ted upon its advantageous ridges, I should have 
scoffed at tho idea as utterly absurd. Nevertheless, 
the battalions of Germany accomplished what must 
ever remain a wonder to their brothers in arms. The 
ascent to the Alma was a farce to this position, as an 
old Crimean officer and I both agreed. The French 
had three lines of defence, one above the other, each 


one of which was more formidable than the one 


already vacated ; their flanks were protected by thick 
woods and an open country for them to retreat to in 
their rear. was in their favour, but not- 
withstanding this, the ians gained a most deci- 
sive victory, for at sunrise this morning there was 
not a French soldier within miles of the Forbach 
heights. I ascended from the plateau exactly in the 
centre of the Prussian attack ; the hill is covered 
with brushwood, and rises to a height of some 800 
| feet above the plain below. As I on my way 
the Prussians were burying their dead, and I stood 
by and listened to the simple funeral service that was 
pronounced over the bodies of a lieutenant and ser- 
geant of the 89th Regiment, who were buried where 
they fell, in one grave. As the bodies, rolled in their 
cloaks, were lowered, an audible sob by my side made 
me turn round. I found that it came from a fine, 
handsome-looking fellow, who apologised to me for 
his manly grief by saying, ‘ Ah, sir, I can’t help it ; 
he was the kindest friend and the best lieutenant in 
the regiment.’ Proceeding up the hill I found the 
Prussians lying thick, whilst every here and there 
the grey coat and red trousers of the 24th French in- 
fantry appeared. On the top of the first ridge there 
were little heaps of French and Prussians mixed, 
whilst on the second ridge the French uniforms lay 
thickest. Upon reaching the brow of the hill a 
heart-rending sight met my eye. It had evidently 
been the last stand of the 24th; for their uniforms, 
mingled with the Prussians, lay to the number of 
seventy-five in a very small space. Facing the road, 
with a smile on his face, lay the major of the French 
regiment. In one hand he clasped a sergeant’s hand, 
and in the other a lock of hair wrapped in a bit of 
paper. Both the sergeant and he must have been 
shot at the same time. The woods to the left were, 
as I anticipated, filled with wounded, whose piteous 
cries were heart-rending to hear. On the crestof the 
hill the Prussian uniform lay very thick. I counted 
more than 150 to about 30 of the French. This was 
the hard-fought-for point, and where all the slaughter 
took place—I say advisedly, slaughter, for it was 
nothing less. The unfortunate men were still bein 
carried into Saarbrucken at twelve o’clock to day ; 
leave you to imagine their sufferings all night long 
without a drop of water. All branches of the service 
seemed to have suffered; for I picked up a lancet and 
some surgical instruments close to the body of a 
doctor, who had evidently been shot whilst employed 
in attending to a wounded man. Here I saw a 
French soldier of the line, his face still bearing a 
stern, determined look upon it, even in death, while 
close by his side lay the protector of his Fatherland, 
with his face to the enemy and his helmet in his 
hand. The gallant behaviour of the Prussian troops 
is beyond all question; and after they have taken 
such a position, defended as it was with the greatest 
gallantry, France will have enough to do to — 
them out of Paris. The Prussian loss in killed an 
wounded is about 2,700; the French must have lost 
also very heavily, but not nearly so many as the 
Prussians. Their victory—for a victory it was—cost 
them dear, and the battle of Saarbrucken has qnite 
eclipsed that of Koniggratz. 


A correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, in ro- 
ference to this engagement, says:—“It is evident 
that the struggle at Spiecheren was a desperate one. 
The Prussian officers I have spoken with all own to 
very heavy loss; they decline to say how great, as 
they wish to keep everything of that sort from 
getting to the enemy’s ears. Even to-day, four days 
after the fight, in more than one spot the bodies lie 
unburied on the heights, while everywhere the 

ound is studded with rough wooden crosses mark- 
ing the graves of those who fell in the storming of 
the hill. yg ap by the dozen cover the 
ground, while hardly a Chassepot is to be seen; 
this is not wholly 28 to the fact that more 
Prussians than French fell, but is to be accounted 
for by the eagerness of the Germans to get a French 
musket as a relic. The ground itself was well 
chosen, and as one climbs up the hills wishing for 
an alpenstock to aid one, it seems wouderful how the 
Prussians contrived to get up in the face of a heavy 
musketry fire, backed by three mitrailleurs, which are 
said to have done great execution at close quarters, 
though quite harmless at over 500 yards. The hills 
of sandstone rise very steeply, broken here and there 
by projecting rocks, about 500 feet above the undu- 
lating plain which the road from Saarbrucken to 
—- reaches about a mile from the former town. 

s plain, or rather plateau, for it is 200 or 300 
feet above the Saar, extends for 1,000 yards from 
above Saarbrucken to the Spicheren heights, falling 
slightly between the crest of the hill above Saar- 
brucken and the spurs of the French position. But 
the whole of this 1,000 yards is a bare plain without 
a tree or house in which to shelter a rifleman. A 
Prussian battery of eight guns occupied the crest of 
the hill above Saarbrucken, and covered the ad- 
vance on the heights. Two regiments of the 
line first attempted to take Speicheren, but the 
fire was too heavy, and they fell back with 
great loss. Just then a reinforcement came up 
and two fresh attempts were made on the heights, 
but the French had got by this time threo mitrail- 
leurs into positions, and the Prussians only gained 
ground inch by inch, and a hand-to-hand fight 
began all along the heights. There is ample evi- 
dence of this in the broken bayonets and rifles which 
strew the top of ths heights for nearly a mile. The 
French held their ground until dark, when General 
Zastrow’s division arrived through a thick wood on 
the French right, and took the French in flank. 
Then they retreated rapidly, the mitrailleurs doing 
good service in protecting them. Many, however, 
were caught between General Zastrow’s division 
and the Prussians in front. The two Prussian 


divisions camped on the roadside and on the heights 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


for the night, and next morning crossed the French 
tier, and marched on Forbach, which, to their 


7 — they found totally abandoned. The 

retreat been so precipitate that 4 did 
not even destroy the railroad nor blow up a single 
bridge. This is to me quite inexplicable; half 
hour would have been sufficient to powder 

in the station and under the bri and to have 


made them useless for several days at least. But 
nothing has been done to the station or the line, and 
80 qui did the French retire that they actually 
left a million of francs in specie and the whole of a 
pontoon trainin Forbach.”’ 


WAR NOTES. 

Algeria has been med in a atate of siege. 

M. Edmond About has not been heard of since the 
7th. His wife and family are in Paris. 

The total of prisoners in Prussian hands is esti- 
mated at 15,000. The French have scarcely a hundred 
unwounded Prussian prisoners. 

The Emperor is stated to have expreseed his de- 
termination to take a personal part in the next en- 


ent. 
he baggage of Marshal MacMahon has been 
taken to Gonstedt, including, among other things, 
the toilet of his wife. 

As proof of the severity of the battle of Weissen- 
burg, a French journal states that one of their 
standards changed hands twenty-seven times. 

A Paris telegram says that the Cent Gardes have 
been broken up, and the men are to be drafted into 
various cavalry regiments. 

An English squadron, composed. of six ironclad 
and one transport vessel, has entered the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

It is remarkable that Count von Moltke, the 
Nestor of war on the King of Prussia’s staff, is not 
a Prussian or even a German by birth, but a Dane. 

A pontoon bridge has been thrown across the Elbe 
at Hamburg by the German Generalissimo, and has 
been found very useful in connection with the move- 
ment of troops, stores, and munitions of war. 

The seat of war being now far removed from the 
Swiss frontier, the Federal Council have decided to 
dismiss to their homes two of the divisions placed on 
a war footing. 

M. de Leusse, deputy for the Upper Rhine, and his 
we reported to have been killed while defend- 
ing his chateau against the Prussians. He left Paris 
for the purpose of defending his property. 

_ According to the Atheneum,Herr Gustav Frey 

is one of the four German writers who are allow 
to accompany the Prussian armies, in order to chro- 
nicle the events of the present campaign. 

The King of Prussia has conferred on his son, the 
Crown Prince, the Order of the Iron Cross of the 
second class, as a reward for the victory of 
Weissenburg. 

Eye-witnesses of the battle of Weissenburg state 
that the Prussian infantry seek particularly to pick 
off the enemy’s officers, for whom four practised 
marksmen to the right of each Prussian platoon are 
rr to reserve their flre. 

e first of the French cannon brought to Berlin 
has been deposited at the arsenal, and has been 
formally named “the Douay.” It is mounted on a 
blue painted carriage, dabbled with dried and 
blackened blood. The 8th Battalion” is scratched 
upon this trophy. 

The Gazette de Francfort of the 10th of August 
says:— The inhabitants of Woerth having fired 
upon the Prussians, and been guilty of cruelty 
(exercé des cruautés) towards the wounded Germans, 
their town has been treated in hostile fashion. 
Twenty of the offenders were shot upon the spot.” 

Oonsidering the number engaged upon either side, 
the obstinacy of the fighting, and the deadly nature 
of the arms employed, there cannot have been less 
than 20,000 men placed hors de combat in the two 
armies, excluding the loss at Weissenburg, which 
was probably from 4,000 to 5,000 more. 

The American yy as he is called, Jerome 
Bonaparte, the son of the late Jerome Napoleon and 

e Patterson, has just left New York to join 
the French army. M. Bonaparte was a pupil of 
West Point, and has seen service in the American 
Civil War, in the Crimea, and Italy. 

M. Eugéae Godard, says the Sémaphore of Mar- 
seilles, has placed himself at the disposal of the 
Emperor to direct a corps of sronauts, equipped with 

Montgolfiers of his own invention, which may be 
— with a projectile and yet continue their 


ascent. 

The Journal des Débats of Monday notes with 
eae 9 the unanimity with which the English 

urnals reports the kindness shown to French 
— by their German captors. To reassure the 

of the prisoners on this subject, the Débats 
prints several extracts from letters which have 
a in the Times. 

An elderly paysan proprictaire and his son were 
caught in flagrante delicto by a patrol of Prussian in- 
fantry, in the battle-fleld, after the storming of the 
Geisberg—the first murdering a Bavarian soldier 
with a scythe, the other cutting his initials in the 
neck of a disabled Prussian chasseur. Both these 
cowardly assassins were German-speaking men ; they 
were tried at once, found guilty, and shot. 

A society has been formed at Frankfort with the 
kindly object of giving an opportunity to the pri- 
soners of communicating with their friends. Two 
or three hundred young men have joined together 
for this purpose, and some of them attend the arrival 


of every train conveying captives, and provide them 
with pa SGA, Galt talk, and ‘cdeviae to peak the 
letters for them. 


A Berlin manufacturer and resident, Mr. F. R. 
Egells, who has been deprived of very many hands 
by the requirements of the war, gives to each wife of 


an | not by any means a soli 


a man thus taken away two thalers 2 and the 
t*ird of a thaler, or about one English shilling, to 


every child. In this manner he relieves, and, to a 
great extent, cn beg ports, no fewer than ry: 
ilies, Though this is a brilliant example, it 

dase. 

Saarbruck was little injured by the French artillery 
fire of the 2nd, and the railway-station com ace | 
uninjured. The waiting-room, however (in whic 
no one would have waited very long on that par- 
tioular day), has been severely shelled, and is par- 
tially burnt. The only house in Saarbrucken, or 
rather in St. Johann, its suburb, connected with 
Saarbruck by the two bridges (which were not 
a that has been much injured is the Hotel 

ug. 


Four captures of vessels under the flag of the 
German Confederation are reported at Lloyd's. Two 


were taken off Malaga by a French gunboat, the | M 


Brilliant, from Taganrog to Queenstown, and the 
Perle, from Taganrog to Amsterdam. The other 
two were also captured off Malaga by the same gun- 
boat, but their names are not reported. A North- 
German Lloyd's barque has been taken into Cher- 
bourg by a French man-of-war. Six North-German 
ships have put in to Harwich to avoid capture. 
MacManon’s Escarz at Worrts.—The Prince 
Achille Murat has paid a flying visit to London— 
whither he brought his wife and children. The 
Prince, who returns to his duties, served on Marshal 
MacMahon’s staff at the battle of Woerth. At the 


‘close of that well-contested battle, the Marshal, 


ordering his staff to remain where they were, threw 
himself at the head of the last c His staff, 
however, insisted on accompanying him, and it was 
then that General Colson and M. de Vogué and so 
many others were shot down. The Marshal, who 
was at the storming of the Malakoff and at many 
other forlorn hopes, and who has never been 
wounded, again escaped without a scratch. It is 
not true that he had a horse killed under him, or that 
he fainted in a ditch. After this last effort he 
lighted his cigar, and onally superintended the 
disastrous retreat in which his guns were lost, owing 
to the muddy nature of the ground, rendered too 
soft for the passage of artillery by the heavy rains.— 
Morning Post. 

Tus Orteanist Princes AND THE War.—Last 
week all the members of the Orleans family were at 
Brussels, whence they despatched communications 
to France. Francois d' Orleans telegraphs from 
Spa on the 9th, “* Looking at the peril of our country 
I ask of the Emperor to be employed in any capacity 
whatever in the active army.“ Henri d’Orleans” 
writes, You have just called upon all Frenchmen to 
take up arms for their country. I ama Frenchman, 
a soldier, and able-bodied. I hold the rank of 
lieutenant-general. I ask employment in the active 
army.” Nobert d’Orleans”’ says, “I have the honour 
to ask for active employment in the army. My 
most ardent wish is to fight for the defence of our 
soil even as a private volunteer.” These several 
communications bear the same date, and are so iden- 
tical in spirit that there is no doubt they have been 
prepared in concert. They give expression to a very 
natural desire. Their offers have, as might be ex- 
pected, been refused bY the French Government, and 
the Duc d’Aumale, the Duo de Chartres, and the 
Prince de Joinville have returned to England. 

Motrxe’s Srratecy.—We believe it will be 
frankly confessed that the settled strategies of Von 
Moltke in this war were, and are, to attack on every 
important point with lavishly preponderant strength. 
Let no man think that this implies want of valour on 
the side of the Germans. Their scheme of battle is 
terrible, and it demands the most sternly co us 
men to carry it out. Not fighting for “ glory,’ not 
for territory, but for Fatherland, they execute the 
work, as it were, commercially, getting as much as 
possible out of each section. One corps gen 
engages at a time, and is withdrawn only when it has 
done its utmost work; but then they keep moving 
up a Bu on of men, and win by 
" way.“ The advanced guard, therefore, of 
a Prussian army is perfectly certain to suffer—wit- 
ness the 40th, 39th, and 77th at Forbach. But how 
is so tremendous a game of war 1 game 
wnerein the battalions of King William are used 
like battering-rams, which smash themselves, but 
bring the foeman’s ramparts down at last in ruin 
and chaos? The explanation lies in the astounding 
figures which are now quietly put on paper from 
Berlin, detailing the actually iet forces of the 
Confederation. Thus, the German troops under 
arms at the present moment, all taken together, are 
1,124,000 men. To this — levy, in one 
fortnight, sprang up the “‘ peace-footing of 360,000 
soldiers; and be it remembered that the statement 
enumerates no raw recruits, no suddenly levied and 
2 — Garde Mobiles and Pompiers. The 
are ucated fighting men; while behind them 
still the Landsturm, no weaker at its worst than the 
French National Guard, raising the organised war- 
like forces at command of the man in spectacles to 
about two millions rank and file. Daily Telegraph. 


THE NEW FRENCH MINISTRY AND THE 
LEGISLATURE. 


There seems to have been a great deal of exaggera- 
tion in the accounts published of the excitement and 
turbulence manifested in Paris last Tuesday. 
Though great masses of people filled the streets, the 
immense body of picked troops, nearly 40,000, pre- 
vented any outbreak, and no lives were lost. 

We have already stated that the Count de Palikao 


(General Montauban) was entrusted with the forma- 
tion of a Government. A to the Pall Mall 
Gazette, he was not the first ap to:— 


| General T 


On Monday evening the Empress sent M. Ollivier to 
rochu, with offers of the War Ministry, whick 


erally | classes from 1858 to 1863—a step w 


on 
acts which he had condemned, and he 

nothing would induce him to accept the position 
unless called to power by the 
Government had 


0 ‘Législatif. As 

* a 
been determined on, and as 
Trochu declined the honour of First 
Minister, the post was confided to the Count of Palikao. 


mili 
Gene 


Premier and War Minister. Oompte de Palikao. 
Interior * oe ee enri Chevreau. 
Justice ee ee „ Grandperret. 
Finances 88 10 0 

arine 50 oe „ Rigault de Genouilly. 
Foreigu Affairs La Tour d'Auvergne. 
Publio Works 10 .. Jerome David. 
Commerce oe „„ Clement Duvernois. 
Public Instruction .. „„ J. Brame. 
Council of State 10 „ Busson-Billault. 

A few words relative to the 1 eee of 

istry. We 


this new and 829 short-lived 
quote from the daily papers: 


General Cousin Montau ban is an artillery officer who 
made the world 3 with his name in 1860, 
when, as the head of the French expedition to China, 
he took the forts of Takow, burnt an Im palace, 
and shot down the Chinese with astonishing success. 
Although France is not squeamish about the deeds of 
h er soldiers, and has pardoned strange atrocities done in 
Algiers, she did not fall into ecstasies over General 
M ontauban’s exploits ; she found it difficult to believe 
t hat the arms of France had won a glorious triumph in 
the slaughter of half-armed Chinese; and so, when the 
conqueror came home, and was made Count of Palikao, 
he was coldly received by an ungrateful nation, and the 
Corps — atif refused to vote the pension with which 
he was to be honoured by the Coart. Since that time the 
Comt e de Palikao has not been appreciated n 
p le, and has lived in comparative obscurity. But he 
as never lost bis faith in the Empire, or coquetted with 
the Liberal party; and he basnever forfeited the favcur of 
his master, who is now to profit by the Count’s “ vigour.” 
M. Chevreau, who passes from the Prefecture of the 
Seine to the Ministry of the Interior, has always been 
a staunch upholder of the Second Empire. His rapid 
advancement from one refecture to another, aud 
finally to that of Paris, has been due to his 
fidelity. M. e, Minister of Finance, has that 
office before under the Absolute régime. Sinos recent 
changes he has been * liberal; in short, he is a poli- 
tical chameleon. M. Grandperret is the Prooureur- 
Général who became known to the world at large 
chiefly by the trial at Tours. M. Clement Duvernois is 
a journalist and a friend of the „ to 
whom it is supposed he was appointed. Admiral t 
retains the Naval De eut. M. Jerome David (said 
to be a natural son of the late King Jerome) served in 
Africa, and is well known as a deputy of at Abso- 
lutist tendencies and ons. Prince de La Tour 


entre. 

In contrast with Tuesday the proceedings in the 
Legislative Body on Wednesday were quiet. A pro- 
posal was adopted to declare urgent a resolution to 

tpone all payments for one month, dating from 
he llth of August. M. de Forcade la Roquette 
read the report of the committee appointed to con- 
ae ~ project — — on the — 
ay. 0 rt accep unt.de Keratry’s amend- 
ous to na the soldiers no lo liable of the 
will furnish 
about 300,000 men who have seen service, and aleo 
to make a levy of all citizens who have been under 
a Dan —— pee — — all 
men between twenty-five thirty-five years 0 
who are 1 We a> 
quired to join the army. It is further proposed to 
raise the grant of 4,000,000f. for the assistance of the 
families of the National Guard to 20,000,000f.; and 
the report concludes with a few vigorous sentences 
upon the necessity for union among es, and for 
the display of public spirit, which were received with 
unanimous applause, M. de Forcade la Roquette, be- 
fore resuming his seat, moved a vote of thanks to the 
French Army, declaring that it had deserved well 
of the country. Unanimous ch , throe times 
renewed, 23 this motion, and the House decided 
that the President should transmit it to the oe 
2 above propositions were unanimously adopted. 


‘ moved that the ve y 
should sit en e until 


evacuated Franee. On a vote there were 117 ayes 
net 117 noes, and the motion was consequently lost. 
Jules Ferry questioned the Oabinet as to the use 
it intended to make of the powers conferred upon it 
by the state of siege, and criticised the repressive 
measures resorted to. No reply was given by the 
Government, and the matter . : 
On Thursday a' member of the Left having 
demanded that a Parliamentary inquiry should be 
instituted into the conduct of Marshal boouf, this 
pro was received with energetic remarks marks 
of dissent from the Right, and great agitation eneucd. 
General de Palikao, who only replied after bein 
pressed by several Deputies, and the most violen 
uproar had been aroused, at length said that Marshal 
Bazaine had the command-in-chief of the army. M. 
Jules Favre’s motion for the armament and re- 
organisation of the National Guard on the basis of 
the law of 1831, with some were 


modifications, 
unanimously adopted. Subsequently Oount de 


n 


. bese expressions p- 
auded by the Leſt and by the galleries that the 
President threatened ) 

The Senate adopted, almost without debate, the pro- 


posed forced ourreney for bank-notes and the measure 
relative to commercial bills. M. Chevallier opposed 
the latter, but was clamoured down. 

Relative to Saturday's sitting of the Corps Légis- 
latif, the Times correspondent remarks : —- 


The Liberal deputies, especially Gambetta and Picard, 
speak out boldly, and furnish strong indications of what 
we are coming to. Tbe Court must give 12 
to the country,” said M. Ernest Picard. Every day 
there are fewer persons who *. exception to declara- 
tions of this kind. Words have been spoken that 
thrilled through the Assembly and awed even the most 
fervent of the old absolutism into silence and 


a eae 
and sarroun me to sure 
that the chief direction of the war is in com 


hands, “Who now commands the army?” 2 the 
question asked. Bazaine exclusively the whole army, 
including the Guard; he has no 8 


nor 
any one share his authority.” It is hoped there is 


n behind that does not meet the eye, no reserve as 
to the of operations, but the Minister’s declara- 
with a recent decree which 


tion is not in accordance 


which it would be unwise to make the discussion io, 
lest id should. too much inflame the people. It is evi- 
dent that the representatives of the nation daily feel 

strongly responsibility that rests upon thet. 


y 

at stake, 

may occur in which it would become their 
the — resolutions. ia beaalekiy 

for.they wou ov 

in that — their successors might be appointed 

where than at the Tuileries. , 

STATE OF PARIS. 

There are now 36,000 picked troo 

sides the National Guard, and early 

thousand men of the marine infantry 

Cherbourg and other ports. The 
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g. “Two fresh army 

men,” the Minister of War yester " 
“ be in front of the enemy within four days from 
And he asked the Chamber's permission 


to withdraw and attend to his 1 at the | dec 


does | been placed in position. 


| Gaulois states that one of the persons 


law proclaimed August 12th, 1870, all citizens 
twenty-one years and over, domiciled for t 
in the commune, and who do not belong 
to the Garde Nationale Mobile, are included in the 
Garde Nationale Sédentaire. ose who are not in- 
scribed on the rolls at their maire are invited to 
make their declaration within i ane « three 
days.” Thus, between the Garde Mobile, the levy 
ofall free men between twenty-five years and thirty- 
five, and this Garde Sédentaire, every able-bodied 
man in France will be summoned. 

Thé Times Paris correspondent says that the 
Emperor's downfall is generally spoken of as all but 
consummated. The 3 talk of a ublio being 
close at hand. It is bel 
determined not to aurvive defeat. The Daily News 
correspondent, writing on Sunday evening, says :— 

The feeling of the population is more and more hos- 
tile to the Emperor. It is openly said in cafés, railway 
trains, and public places, that come what may the 
Emperor will never again be seen in Paris, People who 
express this opinion with energy are not now afraid of 
mouchards, o mouchards themselves must report 
that the opinion ig becoming universal ; but I am bound 
to 3 hat “ no surrender ” is the gene among 
all classes of the population. They call the Emperor 
an “ imbecile” and his generals a set of courtiers and 
traitors, but the most rabid anti-Imperialiste say that of 
course the enemy must be driven out of France, and 
they are under the full impression that the nation 
dan and will'conquer. _ 

Many thousands are at work upon the fortifi- 
cations of Paris, and a large number of guns have 
It is said that the Bois de 
Boulogne is threatened. One correspondent writes 
on this subject :— 


Nothing could be better devised to alarm the Pari- 
ziaus thap the threat thus conveyed of a probable siege. 
I have not been there to see, but I believe there is not 
the slightest doubt that the axe was yesterday at work 
in the Bois du Boulogne. Now, if so, this really is an 
absurd and odious proceeding, against which it is to be 
moped the Paris press will lift up its voice loudly. It is 
ridiculous to suppose that Paris will ever stand a siege. 
To say nothing of the impossibility of provisioning it 
for any length of time (how are stores to be laid in for 
two millions of people when it took so long to collect 
supplies for an army of 300,000 men?), how lon 
do you suppose the Parisians would endure a siege 

soon as the enemy. get near enough to throw 
shells into the city there would be a ic and a 
ola mour surrender, and if the authorities re- 
sisted a revolution would certainly ensue. More 
over, it is not believed the Prussians will come here, 
even if victorious, Faith ig in the intervention 
of u urope. It is folly to allow the corps du 
genis to deprive Paris of its greatest. ornament and 
chief attraction. The Bois de Boulogne, as it now 
exists, is one of the most beautiful features of this fas- 
cinating capital, and certainly largely contributes—more 
> oe aps, than alr J else—to attract hither and 

mn here the crowd of wealthy and pleasure-loving 
foreigners who annually spend so many millions in 
Paris. To destroy a thing which it would take scores 
of years and enormous suns to re 


aris, strategical reasons on 
the chance of Paris standing a siege, is 
monstrous, 


All the week the police have been engaged in 
hunting real or imaginary spies in Paris. They 
have now more su tial game. Some dis- 
turbances are reported, on the X. the 
Journal jel, to have occurred at La Villette, one 
of the irta of Paris, on Sunday evening. About 
200 men, armed with revolvers, are . to have 
attacked a post of firemen. The sentinel and a little 
girl were killed, and several cee one police. 
men wounded. Shouts of “ Vive la République!” 
e 
10 0 
sided with the sergens-de-ville, and cried out, The 
fellows are Prussians. Death to the Prussians!” 


. | At this the rioters fled in all directions, pursued for 


several hours by the 


police and the people. The 
arrested called 
himself an Englishman, but spoke with a strong 
German accent. } 
eee 
se i ons, St. Etienne, and other 0 
towns in France. Another department, that of the 
Bouches du Rhone, has been placed in a state of 
slege. 
EXPULSION OF GERMAN RESIDENTS IN 
FRANCE, 
It seems that the Germans are horas on 
Paris. They are said to number 40,000. 


e of their own accord, havin 
4 within a certain time, and 


ed from 
me have 
been warned to 
d that they would 


posed | be arreated if found in Paris at its expiration.’ At 


Another letter says :— | 
Up to the Rue le, and al the boule 

thoes 8. last night, between — und ten dock 

two — ee — 

way to war. 


dattalions of marine infautry on their 
Stout fellows and hardy soldiers they 

looked, and no mean antagonists for the 

The crowd gathered on their 


of troops. 


Wr aud loudly 
cheered them. “ Vive la Marine,” * Vive l’ Armée,” 
were the ories chiefly heard, but not a shout of “ Vive 
En 2 vent ory seems now for- 
ri 
column, hal 
and, with ringi voice and 
the le. Cry 
Vivela France/” And the 
Ges lake and came Wauast™ beeen” ready 5 
p and save France now 
the lips of all, bat mo man adds, a bless the Em- 
Ee ee as oblivion. 
er was published on Sunday by the Minister 
of the Interior to this effect :“ n of the 


readi 
i 


— ee 


ener ture, ad 
00 Vine T Lend, N he nid. bat 
responded 


Cologne, on the 13th, 400 German refugees arrived, 
and on the 14th from 300 to 400. 70 belong 
chiefly to the better class of workmen. It is under- 
stood that they were compelled to leave Paris not by 
the Government, but through the menacing attitude 
of their Parisian fellow-workmen. Many have 
arrived at Brussels. 

The North German Gasette, remarking upon the 
news of the intended expulsion of Gorman residents 
from France, says: - 

We do not believe that Germany will have any need 
to exercise her right of retaliation in this matter, or 
that a German Government will visit asa crime upon 
French subjects the fact of their having the misfortune 


to belong to a country which has a Napoleon III. seated 
on ree Bird 8 residin * 


N 


ieved that the Emperor has 


between two neighbouring peoples 
| were destined for a more beneficial contention. 


flagrant contradiction to the proclamation of Napo- 
leon of the 28th ult., in which he ay F : 
and civilisation depend upon our efforts.’ We have 
not heard that French subjects who have not 
transgressed the laws have been expelled from 
Germany.“ 


FRENCH MILITARY RESOUROES. 
(From the Pali Mall Gazette.) 


The new Minister of War assures the Chamber 
that in four days two army corps, 35,000 men each 
are to be sent to the front. Where are the 
| We know that the sept corps of the Army of 
Rhine, and the troops intended for the Baltic, with , 
the garrison of Algeria, fully accounted for every 
battalion of the French army, including the marines. © 
We know that 40,000 men, from Oanrobert’s cor | 
and from the Baltic expedition, are in Paris. We 
know from General Dejean’s speech in the Chamber 
that the fourth battalions, so from being ready, 
required filling up, and that this was to be done by 
drafting into them men from the Garde Mobile, 
Where, then, are these 70,000 mon to come from 
especially if, as is but likely, General Montauban de 
Palikao will not part with the 40,000 men in Paris 
as long as he can ae P Yot, if there is any mean- 
ing in what he said, these two corps must mean the 
troops at Paris and Canrobert’s corps, which hitherto 
has always been counted as part Army of the 
Rhine; and in that case, the only real reinforcement 
being the garrison of Paris, the grand total in the 
field will be raised from twenty-five to twenty-eig 
divisions, seven at least of which have suffe 
severely. 

Then we hear that General Trochu is named chief 
of the 12th Corps forming at Paris, and General 
Vernoy chief of the 13th Corps a at Lyons, 
The army consisted hitherto of the Guards, and 
Corps Nos. 1 to 7. Of Nos. 8, 9, 10, and 11 we have 
never heard; now we are suddenly treated to Nos, 
12 and 13. We have seen that there are no troo 
existing out of which any of these corps could bo 
formed ; always excepting No. 12, if that means the 

1 of . pty 1 a poor ig * = raise 

u confidence creating on paper 
— 4 et there is no other K orete tion than thie 
to be put on the alleged establishment of five arm 
a, four of which have been hitherto non-exigten 
o doubt attempts are being made too a 
fresh army; but what mate are there for it? 
There are, firstly, the gendarmerie, out of which a 
regiment of horse and one of foot can be formed; 
excellent troops, but they will not exceed 3,000 men, 
and will have to be brought together from all parts 
of France. So will the Douaniers, who are 
to furnish the stuff for four-and-twenty battalions ; 
we doubt whether they will complete half that 
number. Then come the old soldiers of the clagses 
of 1858 to 1863, the unmarried men amongst whom 
have been called out again by special law. These 
may furnish a contingent of 200,000 men, and will 
form the most valuable addition tothe army. With 
less than one-half of these the fourth battalions may 
be filled up, and the rest formed into new battalions. 
But here begins the difficulty—where are the officers 
aN 8 from? They ade me 1 * 
ting army, an may 
 sfleoted wr a considerable promotion of der- 
geants to sub- Heutenants, it must weaken the 


co from which are taken. The whole 
N ese three classes give, at an increase 
of 220,000 to 230,000 men, and it will take under 


favourable circumstances at least fourteen to twenty 
days before even a portion of them can be ready to 
join the active army. But, unfortunately for them, 
circumstances are not favourable. It is now ad- 
mitted that not merely the commissariat, but the 
whole of the French army administration was 
utterly ineffective, even to supply the army on the 
frontier. What, then, will be the state of forward- 
ness of accoutrements and equipments for these 
reserves which nobody ever ang to be wanted in 
the field? It is very doubtful, indeed, whether, 
ond the fourth battalions, any new formations 
be ready before a couple of months, Then it is 
not to be forgotten that not one of these men ever 
handled a breech-loader, and that they are, all of 
them, totally ignorant of the new tactics ina 
by thatarm. And if the present French line, as is 
now admitted by themselves, fire hastily and at 
random, and squander their ammunition, what will 
these newly-formed battalions do in the presence of 
an enemy whose steadiness and proaislon of fire 
ap to be very little affected by the din of battle! 
here remain the Garde Mobile, the levy of all 
unmarried men up to thirty years, and the seden 
— omen — * As 4 — — 4 gs what 
ittle of it ever any formal organisation appears 
to have broken . as soon a was as to 
Chälons. * there was none, and the 
officers, most of them totally unacquainted with 
their duties, seem to have lost in authority every 
day; there was not even arms for the men, and now 


in Germany may the whole thing appears to be in complete disso- 

— themselves; they will, like the rest of the lution. Gen Dejean indirectly — 
rr ormany that marches | this by 4 to fill up the ranks of the 
civilisation. \ fourth battalions from the Garde Mobile. And if 
The Official Gasette says: this, the e tly organised of the levy en 
The allied German Governments, supported by th | masse be u useless, what is to become of the 


ee i ial eee etapa IRR A Aco mes — 


serve of officers furnished by the one 

teera, about 7,000 of whom enter 

armies every year, and almost every 

leaves the service quite fit so undertake an officer’s 
duties. Accoutrements and arms appear to be ager | 
absent; it is even said that the old flint-locks 
have to be brought out of store. And under these 
circumstances, what are these 2,000,000 of men worth 
to France? It is all very well for the French to 
point to the Convention, to Carnot, with his frontier 
armies created out of nothing, and so forth. But while 
we are far from saying that France is irretrievably 
beaten, let us not forget that in the successes of the 
Convention the armies bore a significant part. 
At that time the armies which attacked France 
numbered on an a 40,000 men each; 
there were three or four of them, each aot- 
ing out of reach of the other, the one on 
the Scheldt, the other on the Moselle, the 
third in Alsace, &. To each of these small armies 
or ny some beri Ghidh, ty Galea epee > GS 
or raw le | upon 

and rear of the enem 112 dependent upon 
his magazines, com him upon the whole to kee 


pretty close to the tier; and, ha been 
into real soldiers by five years’ ng, fin 
succeeded in him across the Rhine. But 


it for a moment to be supposed that similar tactics 
will avail against the t immense army of inva- 
sion, which, though formed in three distinct bodies, 
has always managed to — — within sup- 
porting distance, or that thie army will leave 
French time to develop their now dormant resourees f 
And to develop them to any extent is possible only 
in case the are prepared to do what they 
po tan hei See 24 5 the pe 
n to their to continue 0 
with the line of the Loire for their base of operations. 
It may never come to that, but unless re 
pared to face it, she had better not talk about a levy 


en masse. 
THE WOUNDED. 


Her 7 the Queen has subscribed 5007. to the 
fund of the National Society for the Relief of the 
Sick and Wounded in the War, which has been 
early all it ived. The funds of 1 
n as received. 0 

i suffering’ on 


riting from the office, 2, St. 2 
place, Colonel Loyd-Lindsay says: — The com- 
mittee, — on the best aiviee, have sent out ten 
su they are determined to continue this 
mode of action, ving that a battle is at this mo- 
ment going on, and that the number of army sur- 
geons is quite inadequate to deal with the immense 
numbers of sufferers —— one the operations of 
modern war. Five nurees 

many, under the ch of a German —— 
who will convey them (furnished with a letter from 
Count Bernstorff) to where their services are likel 
to be most serviceable. This party carries with it 
goods to the amount of 600/.” 

There is also a German ladies’ committee, at the 
head of which is the Countess Bernstorff, who appeal 
for money and gifts of every description for the 
comfort of the wounded soldiers. We shall forward 
them immediately, they say, “to the seat of war, 


i they will soothe alike the sufferings of friend 
or foe.” 


A letter from Berlin says :— 


The greatest kindness indeed has been displayed 
ee all the towns of Germany through which 
th 
m 


e ers have been conveyed. Everywhere refresh- 
„ Wine, and cigars — tack offered to them, just 


as to the Prussian 


. numbers of 
is place, and 


to — 6 
ther tone I 
in tha besa Oe alii Cee Le oe 


been erected, vie with each other 
li sorts to the wounded. At the 
stations are constant relays of men and women to receive 
the wounded as they come in or pause for a few minutes 
before g on to the town beyond. The women 
w 

h 


nts, the men lift the wounded from the 
trashy, 408 others place tem ie r 
0 11 on stretchers to the 
One of the administrative staff of the Hessian 
Railway at Mayence writes 
Trains after trains are arriving here with wounded of 
both sides. As they arrive so they are received, the 
same care and attention being bestowed upon either. 
Some 500 or 600 French w arrived here yester- 
day afternoon, and with a number of doctors, 
Sisters of Mercy, and ladies and gentlemen of Ma 
we washed them, changed their linen, d an 
bandaged their wounds, and administered to their gene- 
ral comforts. Their gratitude, notwithstanding the 
hatred with which they seem inspired, is touching to 
witness, and brings the tears into 4. eyes al as 
often = I — . in ere for drop 4 1 
glance each cigar a pressure 0 q 
ged mee i — the same treatment 
and refreshments with the same liberality as our own 
1 they left not many days ago for the fron · 
tier. The wounded, after having received due atten- 
tion to their wants, are sent on steamboats 


down the Rhine to Bonn, Dusseldorf, and 
A Berlin telegram of the 12th says:—‘‘The Queen 
of Prussia is personally devoting special care to the 


Saal r 


THE NEUTRAL POWERS. 


The Duke de Cadore has left Co 
having an interview with the King of Denmark. 
The news relative to the French has thrown 
the population into consternation, and there is little 
fear now that Denmark will depart from her neu- 


trality. 

All the co ndence from St. Petersburg and 
Vienna leads to the belief that Russia and Austria 
will preserve their attitude of neutrality. Russia 
refused to listen to the overtures of the English 
Government unless Lord ville would 0 
Holland and Denmark. Russia is said to be greatly 
alarmed lest Denmark should give offence to Count 
Bismark, and get swallowed up for so doing. 

In Italy more troops have boen called out for ser- 

pat down any Gari- 
er. 


n without 


Bogland b they 
from the m 
Victoria. It expresses thanks to the Queen and her 
people for the measures taken by the British Govern- 
ment. The address was to presented to our 
Minister at Brussels by the Burgomaster in person, 
On Wednesday night there was a d on at 
Brussels in favour of Groat Britain. Owing to a 
heavy rain which fell the number of persons prosent 
was not large. On Thureday many thousands of the 
e, accompanied by al body of the Garde 
ivique, went to the British Embassy to thank the 
representative of England for the British Govern- 
ment’s efforts in guarding Belgium’s ware | and 
independence. In the Chamber a um of 15,000,000 
franca was voted for the army, 2,250,000 francs for 
the armament of Termonde and aah and 
500,000 francs for the armamont of the Civic Guard, 
Telegrams from Madrid state that great excitement 
still prevails in that ci serene Oe 
German victories. The Government published 
an — for all political offences, and the measure 
had ca much sa i * is tranquil 
every where. 
THE DIPLOMATIO CONTROVERSY. 


The Berlin Oficial Gazette of Aug. 14 published 
a despatch of Herr von Thiele to the Prussian re- 
presentatives at the South German States, relative 

the ciroular of the Duke 


ee a ann eee an 2 of 
Count Bismark, te the effect he feared the 
alliance of Austria with the South German States. 
The despatch says :— 

Although doubtless the South German States . 
vinced that such feat wold wok dessive en, yet for the 
sake of correctness that declaration must be 


were raised i 
materially depended upon the fact that the difference 


in the military s 2 
would cause the —＋. . in oaxryi 
controlling a comparative m ; 
tions referred to, not a si le in 
any way threatening the South German States. 

The French Oficial J 
August 14, says:—“ Count Bismurk’s di 
plan for alionsting from us lan 
and Spain, has everywhere 
of Denmark are strongly 


Free 
or an of u ons for ‘ 0 
thought of Saales oovld sot be harbdured by any 
Another all * projected treaty ”’ is given to the 
world b te Googe. Gaset a co 4 8 in 
Count Benedetti’s writing, is to in 
the archives of the North Ge: Confederation. It 
is stated to have been deliv to Count Bismark 


1 
to France by Bavaria aad Hasse of the teriteie 
0 on the ö 0 
z ts as to the connection of the Nether- 


ment of 


the convocation of a di c conference, 
tering for its object the re-estab ent of peace. 


EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 
OonveRsaTION witH THE Crown PN —MM. 
Chabrillat and Oardon, of the Figaro and Gaulois, 
“ally the first instalment of the story of their capture 
Prussians after Woerth in those papers. 
ey were arrested on the charge of having fired on 
some wounded Prussians, and but “oe den- 
tial arrival of tha Duke of Coburg, MM. brillat 
and Cardon would certainly have been shot along 
with their fellow-prisoners. After — Pang night 
under lock and key, and having been roughly treated 


by the guard, they were led next morning to head- | followed 


some breakfast and 


yd mig 
Chateau of — where the 


his quarters, they saw His Highness, who 


in its bulletin of 


were lea the 
Prince had 


lous precision.” ‘The Prince then s 
which he declared eq 


artillery, to his own, 
but not so ya 2 in ating up a position in the front. 


He said that his army suffered severely, and but 
for a certain turning movement would have suffered 
asheavily as the French. In terminating this conver- 
sation the Crown Prince made use of these worde: 
„J was in Paris at the end of December, and saw 
the Emperor, who always showod the greatest kind- 
neas to my wife and myself. The t I went to 
wieh him good-bye he aid he had at last found a 
a new Cabinet, M. Ollivier. Ho ia 
the t war.“ The correapon- 


watisaaRtat.--So far the Prus- 


rege 


J 
ee 


78 
Efe 
> 


F. 


once the 


: 
4 
5 


aay at once how 
in every village from here to 
uck, Aug. 10. 


up to the eart, the ocoupante of which tried to 
— bass — re, and leaning over 
con . 


i 


Anyway 

— at 

The Prince 

oe eee gainst the ad of the P 
are. a e advance e Prus- 

poy a ty wy Le eg tiny be battle at St 


> 
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be stood upon a mound watching the lust regiments 
of his division as they descended the hill, decimated 
by the enemy's fire. He had done everything which 
was possible to retrieve the day. He had no longer 
a battalion or a company to fight with. He gave 
orders to the officers on his staff which dispersed 
them in various directions, and he descended the 
slope alone, Arriving at the bottom, he drew a pis- 
tol from his holster, killed his charger, and, eword in 
hand, began to ascend the hill in front of him. 
Soldiers belonging to various regiments and various 
arms threw themselves in his way, and tried to s 

him. Where are you going?’ they cried. ‘To 
was the answer; and he marched on, 
a handful of soldiers. A terrible fire 


ae 


Avevst 17, 1870. 
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Vittace Scenzs DURING THE Rrranar ro Metz.— 
“My narrative broke off last night where the 


Prussians, baving turned the French left, were 
chasing them and the retiring villagers from the 
town in the direction away from Metz. Among this 


retreating and panic-stricken crowd wo found our- | Per 
_ selves, and we thought it better to continue with 


them and avail ourselves of their knowledge of roads 
and by-ways, whereby to get, at all events, to a more 
comfurtable distance E the Prussians. When we 
had reached the summit of the heights, and were 
actually out of immediate danger of the Prussian 
shot and sheli—when, in fact, the poor le could 
think of something beyond the instant of life 
and limb—they seemed suddenly to realise the entire 
ruin which had fallen upon them. They also began 
to think of their families and friends, who were all 
scattered, whe in desperation th the deep 
woods, where the darkness was d with the 
falling night. Such scenes of anguish and misery I 
never saw before, and never to see 
Mothers who had lost their children 
with frantic cries and culations—old, totterin 
men and women stumbling feebly along, laden wi 
some of their poor household gods, silent with the 
silent grief of age—little children, only half-conscious 
of what all these things meant, tripping along, often 
leading some cherished household pet, and seeking 
some friéndly hand to guide them; husbands sup- 
porting their wives, carrying their little ones (some 
times two or three) on their shoulders, and en- 
couraging the little family group with brave and 
tender words; the woods ringing with shrieks and 
lamentations, with prayers to the Saviour and the 
Virgin. It is impossible to describe in language the 
sadness and the pathos of that most mournfal exodus. 
If all the world could only catch a glimpse of such a 
acene, I will venture to say that war would become 
impossible; that fierce national pride and Quixotic 
notions of honour, and the hot ambitions of kings 
and em and statesmen, would be for ever 
curbed by the remembrance of all the pity and the 
desolation of the tacle.” The writer then gives 
an amusing narrative of the troubles he encountered 
on his way to Mets. He was arrested so many 
times on suspicion of being a Prussian spy, that he 
almost began to believe that he wasone. At Mets 
he was again detained, and after a polite examination 
by a French , was recommended to leave the 
town that night under pain of re-arrest and un- 
easant consequences. ‘I produced my commission 
the Times. He said he had a great respect for 
England and for the Times, but that my expulsion 
‘was not exceptional, that every alien whatsoever, be 
he journalist or tourist, was sent away; that the 
French. journalists also were expelled, and that even 
Frenchmen, not inhabitants of Mets, were forbidden 
to remain in it; that the same rule would be en- 
forced in all towns within the area of the war; and, 


in short, that I had e P 
ve 


o'clock train, which would give me an hour or eo for 
dinner at the buffet under the superintendence of a 
gendarme. I was not sorry to obey the order and 
get out of this atmosphere of suspicion, which was 
most irritating, and so ended my three days with the 
French army. Letter in the Times. 
MISMANAGEMENT OF THE Faunce GanzRALsi—As 
to the feeling in the whole army against General 
MacMahon and the leading officers, it is something 
tremendous. “ What was your plan?” they kee 
asking. Why weaken our forces by occupying suc 
a long line when the enemy was only a few miles 
distant, and it would be impossible for us to concen- 
trate at a given point when the . might be upon 


us at every moment? Why m 2 Saar- 
bruck when the whole army was not yet in a position 
to engage in separate battles? Not half of the 


African corps had arrived. Thousands of men had 
not yet joined their regiments, and as to . —— of 
the commissariat department, it has proved truly in- 
efficient. It is not a — of time —it is a ques- 
tion of military organisation. The Prussian system 
is 0 and simple thab an army, however 
numerous it may be, is sure to meet with no such in- 
conveniences as have been ced on this ooca- 


gion by the French. What moral influence can a 


such 9 his army when the 
men, even the most uni doe with their own 
the t of the whole undertaking f? 
bat can men of their and with what 
heart can they combat to invade a hostile coun 
when food straw and hay, and all that is requi- 
site for an army, is wanting them in their own 
country P—Afetz Correspondent of the Daily News. 
Arran THe Battie or Weaissensure.—lIt had 
been a terrible night for the troo Men who looked 
like mud-heaps lay in sodden slumber by the road- 
side or in the fields; others had fallen exhausted on 
the necks of their horses, and the universal uniform 
was mud, but the Prussians particularly looked ver 
grim, resolute, and full of fight. Indeed, of th 
powers in that way there was abuadant evidence on 
every side, The Route Impériale de Strasbourg,” 
on which we were travelling, runs through a 
— 9, eer undulating country by flelds of 
— hops, ee 3 
uncut, now never gathered in ear. 
the stone which marke the 50th bilemetze fom 
Strasbourg began the signs and tokens of the severe 


ag for them AI 


join in it under present circumstances. This 


i 


: 


18 
Hi 


xes, broken Chassepots, 


1 


A few women, children 
ry 9 haunted the doors 4 these shattered 
wellings. One village restaurant was a specimen o 
a We have nothing,” said the old man; “no 
bread, no wine, no m no corn, All is gone. 
God help us!“ He said that the French drew the 
plugs out of the casks when they had drunk enough to 
prevent the Prussians refreshing themselves in pur- 

suit.— Dr. Russell in the Times. 

Tun Manss1iiaiss.—A word concerning the Mar- 
seillaise.” It has lost its effect. I have heard it 
sung at two different places of public entertainment 
with all the pomp and circumstance which 
6 ng, good music, and abundant 
ners and supernumeraries could give to it, and it 
fell as flatly asa bad sermon. In the first instance 
there were three singers on the stage, the chief of 
whom was dressed as one of the soldiers of the Revo- 
lution of 93, cocked hat, red lappels, and sword 
complete. He waved a tricolour banner, and sang, 
and knelt, and invoked with admirable enthusiasm. 
His companions, one in the uniform of a Chasseur de 
Vincennes and the other a youth in the Garde 
Mobile dress of to-day, also waved tricoloured flags, 
and knelt, and made the 8 patriotic appeals 
which three short weeks ago stirred the average 
Frenchman into frenzy. But it was like whipping 
a dead horse. The audience seemed dead or stunned, 
and sipped their 1 calmly or chatted in under 
tones, as if they thought the great national song 
were malapropos, or as if they had not the heart ye 

was a 
the Oafé des Am eurs in the ae Elysées, 
where the Marseillaise” is put forward as one of 
the attractions of the evening, the hour at which it 
is sung advertised be and the people sup- 

to flock to hear it with all their might. The 
Alcazar d' Etè is but a stone’s throw from it, and 
gives its version of the Marseillaise with even 


greater elaboration. There are some fifty sin on |. 


the stage, men dressed in most revolutionary blouses 
and armed with and bayonets, women dressed 
as street lads waving tricoloured banners, and women 
as patriotic heroines with not much dress to of. 
These joined in the t chorus, and tried to 
stir the hearts of their auditors. All in vain. The 
seats at each place were only a fourth filled, and the 
people occupying them seemed half asleep. One 
stout gentleman essayed to lead a chorus, but the 
attempt wasa failure, and as he subsided into hiccups 
before the song was over his enthusiasm was neither 
effective nor contagious.—Daily News letter from 
aris 


Princes iv TH’ Wan.—Behind the Crown Prince 
the Princesof Weimar and Meiningen, Prince Leopold 
of Hohenzollern, the innocent pretext of the war, 
and Duke Ernest of Ooburg-Gotha, rode also the 
staffs of the Wurtemberg and Bavarianarmies. Be- 
yond those of the Princes, the uniforms bore no 
external display. E Ne them was simple, 
solid, serviceable. ‘An Tag h colonel’s uniform was 
remarked as the most showy.— Letter from the Ger- 
man Front. 

A Scuns on THE BATTLE-FIELD or Forpacu.—A 
military correspondent writes: — I saw whole 

ns full of women and girls moving on the 
battle-field, heedless of the bullets still. dropping 
around, busied in refreshing the wounded and in as- 
sisting to help and to bind up their wounds. The 
news of the Crown Prince’s victory arrived on the 
battle-field, and greatly inspirited the attacking force. 
While the French newspapers are crediting Von 
Moltke with framing combinations of the most subtle 
.... 

m the scene report it as ought t 
his intention ; a collision of troops led to a general 
action, the area of which kept expanding until near 
the close of the day.” 

Wounps BY THE CxassePoT AND MiTRAILLEUSE. — 
Rather contrary to general on, the wounds 
inflicted by the Chassepot turn out to be neither so 
large nor so tearing as those caused by the needle- 
gun. The bolt makes a clean small wound, 


and penetrates very deeply, at from three to four 


hundred yards. It seldom breaks bones, being gene- 
rally turned off when it encounters them. The 
mitrailleuse projectile, however, is a much more dan- 
gerous and damaging customer; fortunately, the 
mitrailleuse appears to be a very hit-or-miss sort of 
weapon, effective only at a very short range, and very 
clumsily handled by the men in 2 of it. Alto- 
gether, I am ass that, whilst the French expendi- 
ture of ammunition is something enormous an even 
n tie shooting of the French liners is 
as as it can be—devoid of acouracy, spasmodic, 
and over hasty. The artillery is—justly or unjustly, 
I cannot say which—subjected to the same censure 
by Prussian officers of experience. As to the cavalry, 
lee arm on 
either side as yet. iter from a German Hospital. 
Tun Faaxcu Prisonars at Beruin.—This circular 
railway, on the level with the road, has in the pro. 


„themselves by stan 


cess of time been lined with houses, and i, in tact 
| now a street railway. Dense masses of 


afte a Sai ot eral 
an t pass. But how its as 
It looked as never railway trains had — before. 
The fraternisation of the prisoners with the boys had 
become ; numbers of the latter had t into 
the and were sitting between the legs of 
the French and the Africans, wearing their caps. 
Several had provided themselves with cats. Those 
that could not get into the crowded carriages had 
climbed on the — of them, where they amused 
ing on their heads and brandish. 
ing their legs. There were no stairs, or protruding 
that boys were not sitting upon. Seen from 
a distance the train looked like a Buddhist idol, with 
thousands of legs and thousands of arms protruding 
in inconceivable directions. There was a young, tall, 
fleshy, beardless Arab, with a fair skin, and extremely 
han e face, who excited general attention beosvs 
he looked altogether like a woman. The people, in 
fact, 1 7 that he really was a woman, and the 
ladies presented him with a fan, with which he 
kept on fanning himself and smiling in the most arch 
and coquettish way, being evidently accustomed to 
have his fun with the public. I reached the terminus 
of the Eastern Railway by a short cut before the 
train, but could get in with great difficulty, owing to 
the immense crowds by which it was surrounded. 
The densely-peopled neighbourhood, the seat of the 
Berlin shawl manufacture, had poured forth still 
ter masses than were visible at the west of the 
wn. Here the attempt to admit by ticket only had 
perfectly broken down. Idare say that there were 
not less than 50,000 people inside the terminus. 
Even the h supper place for the prisoners was 
filled to the brim, thus rendering their — to 
their seats extremely difficult. The greatest efforts 
made by the police were of no avail; only the per- 
suasive powers of the secular’’ ladies, who presided 
here, made the crowd yield. The prisoners got each 
a large basin of bouillon au riz, more than a quarter 
of a pound of boiled beef, bread and cheese, a pint of 
beer, and a cigar, eve aa, OY tasted them myself 
—of the very quality. As 800 had been expected 
iustead of 500, the strongest appetite could be satis- 
fied. Supper finished, the ladies presented corre- 
dence cards to the prisoners to write to their 
ends, with a promise that they should be safely 
ed either to the French spas wg y or 
directly from Brussels. A greater nu of the 
French than was expected could write; for those 
that could not the others acted. It rendered the 
French extremely at their ease to be waited yo by 
so man tty and elegant girls, who all fluently 
spoke ch.—Letter in Daily News. 

Tus Eupzron Naprotzon.—The Patris says that 
the Emperor, solicited by some of his Generals to 
return to Paris, replied, ‘‘ Dead or victorious.” The 
Paris correspondent of the Times writes: I find a 
strong im n on the minds of many people, even 
of some who know the Emperor well, that he would 
not survive defeat. I spoke for some time to-day 
with one of Napoleon’s personal friends, who has 
known him for half his life, has never accepted any- 
thing from him, and whom I believe to be sincerely 
attached to him, as are many of those who have 
known him intimately, and have had opportunities 
of appreciating his kindness of heart and amiable 
ane + The gentleman in question evidently 

ought it consistent with the Emperor's character 
to throw away his life in the hour of crowning 
defeat. The British Medical Journal is informed, on 
good authority, that the Emperor’s health has 
suffered consi eed from exhaustion and fatigue. 
Baron Larrey and M. Nélaton have prohibited the ac- 
tive exertions which the Emperor wished to make. The 
Daily News states that M. Thiers said in the French 
Chamber, on Thursday, that the Empire was hence- 
forth out of the question—the Republic must inevi- 
tably succeed the Imperial régime. 

Women on THE BArrII-71ID.— The al cor- 
respondent of the Zelegraph, writing from bruck, 
August 7, says: —“ The way in which the people of 
Saarbrucken have behaved to the wounded will ever 
be remembered as one of the great featuresin this 
struggle for Fatherland. The women were abso- 
lutely running about on the field of battle giving 
drink to the wounded, and every house in the town 
at once turned itself into an hospital. Country 
carts, with wine and eatables, lined the road to 
Forbach, and all possible means to alleviate suffer- 
ing were employed. The wounds were almost all 
Chassepot bullet wounds, and are much less 
dangerous and r those made by the larger 
Prussian bullet. ost of the wounds from the 
Chassepot are in the head and feet, whilst those 
from the needle-gun are in the body.” 

German Sreapmvess 1x Barriz.—The French 
soldiers stood their ground well. Their rifles proved 
terribly destructive. It was downright hari fighting 
which enabled the Germans to claim the honours of 
that day. A wounded French prisoner avowed in my 
hearing that his countrymen could not withstand the 
weight of the German attack. The fight being one 
not of bullets only, but of bayonets also, it was de- 
cided at last by the actual stren gth of the respective 
combatants. From a physical point of view the 
average German soldier is undoub tedly a heavier man 
than the ordinary French soldier. He has a broader 
chest and sturdier limbs. It was supposed that the 
new weapons would so alter warfare as to render the 
old style of hand-to-hand combats as obsolete as the 
encounters of mailed knights. But this engagement 
has proved the hollowness of that argument.—Leiter 
from Mannheim. | 

—— peer eet edie pwnage 1 a 
most patient, good-humoured race. I was standing 
in the station watching the strange and motley 
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enemy 
for | officers, farther declared 
wer te — mand - in-ohief has 

met a man loaded with rations of ham and b Banaine, is now 
bread, Seizing on these, he thrust them in to the Gena Rhine. 
French officers. Ons of them tasted the bread, aud baker The 
threw it oat of the carriage, with the expression “ that | some Pr Ferry’ 
it might be for beasts, not formen.” Most men } atera : 
would have indignant, and replied that if ‘| officer ae 
did not like it they might leave it; but my good- bare 


natured 


thing better, but that he would tel: 
station and have break {ast ready for them. If that 
is not showing consideration to the enemy, I do not 
know what is. Letter from Mannheim. 

GENERAL CHANGARNIER AND THE Eyxprnorn.— 
Figaro describes the atrival at Mets of General 
Changarnier in theSfollowing manner:—~“ An 
man dressed in grey trousers, with straps, a 


7 
7 


more 


2 


Ss 
* 


sult of greatly — ening the arm 

——- on 8 b. e 5 
closely buttoned great his bat unk in his | men soon * necessary, an 
shoulders, 8 Baw. and disturbed town of | active support to the army commanded by the Crown Bazaine, 
Metz, and, coming from the railway-station, bent his | Prince,—-Letter from Frankfort. 


course towards tho prefecture. A steady rain came Continued 86. 
down towards nightfall and drove the spy-huaters 0 on gage 786.) 


without, hindrance. On arri at the prefecture | Povlscript. ty. | 
n sa te 434 . “ Seventy-five have been arrested in con- 
found himself before ü Garde at La Villette. : 


quired for the usher, The soldier 
— 1 ee ; Perhaps he would have 
reruge 


Wednesday, August 17th, 1870, 10 despatch of the Sub- Preſdot 
him admitiance had he not ex 
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THE BATTLES NEAR METZ. 
The following telegrams are published this morn- 


of Verdun, dated 


rf 


FE 
B 


seconds “Reille was „ Prroseran Hzuav-Quanrans, Hert, 
„ to Emperor. This ‘August 16. 

name a effect ; the peror, who was| ‘‘ Yesterday, the 14th inst., at about four in the | tremi 
N. Nees ered, whe ak ase wocerat nth Pena n Tir — — . —— 

m 0 ese two men, W 

other for nineteen years, were now face to face 4 r 


French corps which were still encamping under 0 
protection of the fortress. Withont delay the brigade 
of General Goltz attacked the rear-guard of General 
Decaen’s corps, formerly the eorps of Marshal 


“ Sire, 


i 


“France is 


＋ 


4 
1 
5 


much, for I am geventy-e 


2 


thiak my head is still door was abut, Bazaine, and spoceeded in engaging ib in such 8 
d the intervie two hours. When it again 
— ie —4.— ty “Chet dinner for the severe encounter, that the whole comps and some 


detachments of the troope under General Frossard 
were obliged to hasten to the front to ite sasistance. 
General Glumer then led his ud Brigade (Rest 


general,” said he; “he has not eaten since 
— , * . Also ball the Count co to choose 
orses for the general : belongs ws, gentlemen ; 
let hie apartment 14 Sine then the 
the I have been insopambie ; 

g come t off on 


La gp The — or is 


delighted, and the ge of thia 10 of the past 
has good a upon th 4 who saw 
. with tne Bonners at Fanlquemont. * 


5 


nnn „and ultimately 

ve hack the enemy an all points the works |; 
of the fortress. | 
“In the meantime, the French corps under 


t 
— Even from the King of gon „ 
of this wing pushed | are dipesed to anticipate tbat. the is 
last my, within range of about to enter on phase, The . 
manders must sp walt os at N 
1 ne e oh the’ n 
face. that was not th 824 tha the ee dee 
o that was n ere. la} ed Nana . 
— dut feel how — more a war affects 2 way een Bar 


have been driven back, after three or four 
ments, indicates sufficiently that the Impe 
— ean to make a dtrong stand at the 
, | Meuse. 


Germany than any out 


it 


fi 


and the citigens. On this fact more than 
else I base m for the future peage of Enrope. 
Germany, it is clear, hag now become a R of 
the ver ‘fret class, and, in alliance with | 
she be able to secure th 1 

whioh, like England, she inteneel : for bere | Queen, dated 
no , demand — tr 


Tum 


Bir A. 


HIE 


 MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY. 
Although the corn market was fairly attended to-day, the 
grain trade ruled quiet, aud Monday's reduced quotations 
were with difficulty su The supply of both neu and 
old English wheat was limited, while the arrivals from abroad 
were tolerably good. . 
active, at late rates. Barley was in scanty apply, 
or purposes of aggression the Prussian system is pate „L e le 
probably the worst now in force on the Continent ; ‘ Low, ot ebout previous eursencles. Malt was dell, on formen 
it is equally unfitted to prop the tottering throne of | secured, the troops marched to their old bivouacs at 
a tyrant, dat I know of none better caleuleted to dawn. The troops have all fought with incredible | gow sale, at scarcely Mondsy’s prices. Beans and peas were 
secure the safety and independence of the country.— | and admirable energy, and also with enthusiasm, I | in moderate supply. The trade ruled dull, and the tendency 
Letter from Frankfort. 1175 have seen many an 
Tus Nionr arren Woxzrn.— Writing at the] The rejoicing 
Prussian head - quarters, Aug. 7, the day after the] spoken 
great battle, Dr. Russell says: —“ Last night, in a | touffel.’ 
R little cabaret, there sat, in com Lord 
— on Colonel , * m of Wur- 
burg, Count Seckendorff, unwilling causa 
’ . U 
caueane of this grand oe Prince Leopold of 
Hohenzollern, very well to reject the ue 


poor | : 
Eres by true patriotism and the instinot — 
efence cannot but be unpopular. No gain of 
military prestige, however great, can fill up the 
gape it is sure to leave in thousands of families. 


. « ahd * * N * * Been * tamil 1 * 8 
eee — — 
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THEOBALD BROTHERS, | 

PUBLIO ACCOUNTANTS AND IN SURANCE BROKERS, 

[J NDEBTAEE the Preparation of Balance 
Sheets, Bxecu 


tors’ and Partnership Accounts, with 
and audits on moderate terms. 


INSURANOES (FIRE, LIFE, MARIN, OR GUARANTEE) 
Effected at lowest rates. 


LOAN6, MORTGAGES, AND PARTNERSHIPS 
ARRANGED. 


County Chambers, 14, Cornhill, and 78, Lombard-street. 
OLD NUMBERS FOR SALE. 
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Ten for single between 
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‘Address, E., 18, Bouverio-street, Fleet-street, H O. 


M, BAYNES and her Sisters, the Misses 
BEARD, have REMOVED from Denmark-hill to a larger 

rer 
to Mrs. Baynes, Mount View, Green - 


A? the HALF-YEARLY MEETING of 
the DEPUTIES of the THREE DENOMINATIONS, 
—PRESBYTERIAN, INDEPENDENT, and 
Sas aah agi: sess ar IY SERINE WTR 
r 
OANNON-8T Kür, on the 10th of Avaust, 1870; 
O. REED, „ M. P., in the Ohair; 
Moved by W. H. 855 Bg.: seconded by J. I. 
That the Deputies highly dleapprov 5 rove. the condnet of the 
poses of tae obstructing the passing versi 
The public fee'ing in favour of the Bill, both in the Univer- 
sities and the country, and the majorities 
btained in the House of Commons whenever t ents 
the Bill ven rage the Deputies 
hope that the Bill next „ 
They earnestly invite the Government — forward the 
Bill early next Session, and to press it forward vigorousiy, 


. Morgan to introduce 
him their warm support, 
by J, ee ee ae eq. ; seconded by 
eg gp mlm 


strategy of General Moltke, who directs the 
movements of the invading forces. - 


While Marshal MacMahon was hastening 
with the débris of his corps towards Chalons, 
closely pursued by the Crown Prince—and he 
has succeeded in effecting his retreat—the re- 
mainder of the French Army of the Rhine 
was concentrating around Metz. Heavy rains 
have interfered with military o on both 
sides, but the Germans have had the use of the 
French railways, which were little —— 
during their retreat from the frontier. 
Up to the end of last week probably 400,000 

an in three t armies 
crossed the French frontier, and the provinces 
of Alsace and Lorraine were virtually in their 
possession. King William, whose h uarters 
were at Herny, a few miles south of Metz, 
issued a proclamation announcing that he was 
not making war upon the French people but 
upon the French army, that they need not fear for 
their private property, and that all the provi- 
sions taken in the line of march would be duly 


paid for by arrangement. 


On Sunday, the long pause in active opera- 
tions came to an end. e Emperor left Metz 
for Verdun, leaving behind him a proclamation 
addressed to no one in particular, commending 
the defence “ of this evard of France to your 
patriotism.” With His Majesty apparently re- 
tired the mass of the army, estimated altogether 
at 200,000 men, leaving probably some 70,000 
as the garrison of that fortress. His Majesty | 
says he is going to fight the invader, and that 
he hopes.“ in happier times to return to thank 
you for your noble conduct.” At that date he 
was still, nominally at least, taking upon 
himself the functions of commander-in-chief. 
There were te conflicts near Metz 


both on Sunday and Monday, but their 


precise significance and results are not 
at present very clear. It would appear 
that on the former day two German 
corps attacked the French rearguard, which 
after great losses was 8 to retire within 
the lines of the fortress. But King William’s 


: | despatch makes no mention of captured prisoners 


such return being 
baat ag 
attendan 
Sunday next year, in contin 
1 oad 1861, would have been of 


made 
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SUMMARY. 


A winx ago the German armies were slowly 

vancing over the frontier. Now we hear of 
the Crown Prince near to Nancy, and of the 
Prussian cavalry levying contributions and tear- 
ing up railways near ercy, half-way be- 
tween Paris and Forbach. All the passes of 
the Vosges are in the hands of the victorious 
invaders, who have left no enemy behind them 


but th ch has been 


partly 


victories at Weissenburg, Woerth, and Forbach, 


ile magnitude of which was for some time un- | that 


ves, and partly to the skilful 


great | were, according to a F 


or guns. The main body of the retreating army 
seems to have been taken in flank somewhere 
between Metzand Msg wn 4 the Germans, who 

account, seen re- 
treating southward. On these events the 
Standard remarks :—“ We incline to believe 
that the Prussians did endeavour, with the 
inadequate forces which only they had 
as yet succeeded in bringing across the 
Moselle, to attack the main French army in 
its retreat, but that they were repulsed. If this 
the case, it is probable that the Prussian 
forces employed were from the army of Prince 
Frederick Charles, who had crossed the Moselle 
at Pont-a-Mousson. How, then, do the belli- 
gerents now stand? The French, we will sup- 
pose, have made good their retreat to Verdun, 
which the bave reached before this, and have 
driven back such Prussians as attacked their flank 
to Commercy, a town fifty milessouth of Verdun, 
considerably farther from Chalons. The French 


ine, we may su „ intends 
Chalons, 4 


and join whatever 
reserves have been hurried up from Paris; and 


the French mey give battle to their ene 
less relative disadvantage on any former 
occasion.” The value of the reinforcements 
which the French can throw into Chalons can- 
not be v t in the face of the vast, disci- 
— and victorious legions which the King of 
ssia has at his command. But asa morning 
paper remarks, “In Metz the French have a 
pivot by which they might dangerously man- 
cuvre a upon the communications of the 
invaders, and leave them helpless, without sup- 
plies, in the heart of a hostile country.” 


Monday last was the Napoleon anniv 
Though there were no rejoicings at Paris, the 
tion were in better spirits at the check, 
however indecisive, which had been given to the 
invader. A Palikao Ministry is now in power. 
Though faithful to the Emperor, it has hard 
work to keep the Legislature in hand, and to 
avert a revolution. Neither Chamber nor 
people, however, trouble much about the 
absent Emperor, however strong the latent feel- 
ing against him. All their energies are bent upon 
desperate resistance to the invader. Forty mil- 
lions sterling has been freely voted for that 
urpose, the suspension of specie payments has 
n re by law, the state of siege 
has been extended to many of the departments 
and great levies of men are being made to draft 
into the army. The accounts we have given 
elsewhere will show that Paris is panic stricken, 
and that a feeling of incredulity as to any suc- 
cessful opposition to the German forces prevails. 
It is stated that Count Bismark has announced 


Prussia does not wish any territorial ag- 
grandisement at the expense of France; that 


tidings have since 


there, under cover of their entrenched — Pruss 


she will never take the initiative in inducing 
any of the South German States to enter the 
Northern Confederation; that Prussia never 
intended, and does not intend, to extend her 
seaboard — the — = — ey whose 
in she ts; and that, r the suo - 
— Uses of the war with France, she will 
act towards Denmark in the most generous 
manner, to recompense her for her neutrality. 
We fear this statement of Prussian liberality is 
too good to be true. If the p mme were 
likely to be fulfilled, there would be reason to 
hope that this terrible war would be brought to 


had | a speedy close. The French people more than 


anything else 
territory, though 
other countries. 
other great battle, 
Powers will doubtless intervene to bring about 
a N arrangement, which will not be 
difficult if King William be not too exacting. 
Germany may safely leave the French to settle 
accounts with the Imperial dynasty. 


This day week Parliament was prorogued, 
but the incident is already forgotten in the rash 
of events on the continent. 


‘a mutilation of their 
* ready to annex that of 
ere — thaps, be an- 
after which the Neutral 


- RETREAT OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 


Tue week has been prolific of war news. 
The most decisive movements, and, we may add, 
the most significant, since the declaration of war 
by the Emperor of the French, have been re- 

since Saturday last. The storming of 
eissenburg by the Crown Prince, and the 
subsequent vi of the Germans at Woerth 
under the same Royal Commander, * — 
demoralised the Army Corps under General 
MacMahon, and drove it to Saverne on its way 
to Nancy. On the same day on which the field 
was won at Woerth General Frossard, com- 
manding also an army corps of the French, en- 
countered the Germans at Saarbruck, and had 
shattered that no 
ed us of his where- 
abouts. Since these engagements a week 
passed without any im t change. The 
time seems to have been employed by the 
German army in securing the passes of the 
Vosges, so as to have all the communications 
rearward free from the least likelihood of even 
tem interruption. Thus matters stood up 
to Sa y last. 

The relative position of the two armies has 
become greatly changed since then. The line of 
the Moselle was touched by the Prussians on 
Friday last, and on Saturday they took pos- 
session of Pont-a-Mousson, lying about midway 
between Nancy and Metz. Immediately after- 
ward the French evacuated the town of Nancy, 
which was thereupon entered by the Prussians, 
who found the baggage of a battalion of infantry 
sent to defend the place by Marshal Bazaine. 
The Emperor of French withdrew from 
Metz on Sunday, and took up his quarters at 
Verdun, some forty miles nearer Paris, and on 
the main road thither. It was anticipated that 
a general battle would be fought before Metz 
by the concentrated forces of both Prussians 
and French, and, indeed, the movement of the 


his forces so completel 


ians seemed to converge upon that im- 
rtant fortress, with the o — of forcing a 
ecisive action upon Mai Bazaine, if 
he would hold his ground and accept it. 
But the Marshal, no doubt, has other plans in 
view. There has been, it is true, a battle before 
Mets, but not the general e ment between 
the two armies which had been expected. On 
Sunday morning, the French commenced their 
passage to the left bank of the Moselle, under 
the walls of Metz. Half the army had alread 
D eee 
made its appearance, immediately upon 
the rearguard of the French. The ay say 
between them lasted four hours, and seems to 
have been — 11 8. * Emperor's 
despatch aa states Prussians 
were —— ith considerable loss. The 
Prussia, on the other hand, in his com- 
munication to the Queen, claims for the 
Prussians another glorious victory. It is, per- 
haps, useless to discuss how far the terms used 
by either of the rage gM were justified by 
e facts, and, after all, facts alone are of 
practical moment. It is clear from later tele- 
— that the King of Prussia is now before 
Mets, and that the French army outside the 
lines of that fortress was driven back with a 
loss of 4,000 men. But what is more significant 
is, that Prussian cavalry have already advanced 
as far as Comuiercy, and that Chalons is now 
talked of as the place finally determined on for 
the postponed general engagement. 
Nothing more striking is to be met with in 
the history of modern times than the noiseless, 


uniform, irresistible march forward towards 
Paris of the whole German Army. The heart 
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of the nation is in it. It is the nation itself, 
but slightly epitomised. It moves to its desti- 
nation wi | ease of a locomotive 
on the line, and it contains within itself a com- 
E of human will, capable of im 
ing it through almost conceivable 
obstacle. There is no excitement about 
its advance. There are no lying sent 
back from it to Germany, either to delude or to 
amuse the people. All the notices that we have 
— oun by indicate its consciousness of — 
engaged 4 enterprise, wherein 
pleasure is to be rea 
presents itself can be avoided. has 
come to the resolution, at last, of taming, 80 
far, at all events, as she is concerned, her next- 
door neighbour. The annoyances, humi- 
liations, the insults, the losses she has been 
accustomed to endure at the hands of 
the Empire, had become intolerable. She 
took up arms, at the challenge of the French 
Emperor, with a feeling akin to satisfaction that 
the day of her enforced patience had at length 
come to a close, and that henceforth, by war or 
in 2 she would assert her exclusive right 
to dispose of her own destiny. In this spirit 
she took the field. It was one of the most 
solemn acts of her national life, and it seems all 
but certain that she will prosecute her great 
national object without wavering, and even 
— any — to — end. She = 

conquer for herself a lasting peace, and to 
establish, by whatever 1—— may be found 
necessary, her right to arrange her internal 
organisation and her domestic policy without 
being obliged to regard the counsels dictated to 
her by an external military Power. 

en, again, one cannot but be struck with 

the wonderful rapidity with which the Prus- 
sian army has o ite advance hitherto. It is 
scarcely a fortnight since it crossed the frontier. 
It has not only steadily advanced, but it has 
advanced with promptitude that outruns all 
1 It leaves everything in its rear 
sufficiently clear from interruption, and the 
very few strong places which it cannot occupy 
it isolates by investing them with a sufficient 
corps of observation. ere is nothing to stop 
its progress — nothing, at least, that is visible 
to us. Alsace has been overrun: probably, 
before the end of the week, the whole of the 

Champagne between the Moselle and Chalons 
will be in the temporary possession of the Pras- 


sian army. It is understood that Marshal | tual 


Bazaine will make a resolute stand at Chalons, 
to which place the Government at Paris is for- 
warding ion after battalion of the Garde 
Mobile. It is not vey ble, however, that 
the Prussian army wi finally stopped in its 
career, even at Chalons. It has ite reserves be- 
hind it, and they are not raw recruits untrained 
to the use of arms of precision. Will the King 
of Prussia be within sight of Paris, and the 
Emperor of the French an exile from his 
country, before conditions of peace are even 
thought of? So far as appearances hitherto 
can be accepted as a guide to the future, the 
conflict will not be a protracted one. The 


Prussian Sovereign and his Statesmen will be, 
robably, satisfied with ha 


5 


ving shaken the 
mpire to its fall, and will hasten to assure 
France that he has no quarrel with her, but is 
quite willing, so far as she is concerned, to “ let 
bygones be bygones.” 


OUR WORKING MEN AND THE WAR. 


Awmtp the shock of great battles, and the ex- 
citement and often the perverted feeling which 
such events create, it is a relief to turn aside 


for a moment to listen to the calm and forcible 
men 


of ourrepresentative working against 
he war in the address they have just issued to 
their fellow-labourers. They do not take sides. 
„We have no desire,” they say, whatever may 
be our individual sympathies, or our * 
nation at recent revelations, to side wi 
either party in this lamentable war.“ 
But they consider themselves entitled to 
“against the war between France and 

ia, as & t and horrible crime on the 
L oud s anton taliisionetesionry 
world’s history, and a wanton infli of misery 
and ruin, without any adequate cause, or the 
ibility of any beneficial result,” because it 

is essentially a working man’s question, and the 
interests of the industrial classes throughout 
the civilised world are one and the same. Peace 
is to us,” they say, is the breath of our 
nostrils.” The leaders of our artisans are not 
led away by the delusion that one side or the 
other is fighting the battle of freedom and in- 
dependence in this horrible strife, or that 
the victorious legions of either Germany or 
France will prove to be the saviours of Europe. 
Suppose either belligerent,” it is ssid, “to 
attain the most coveted success—suppose the 


ped and no danger that | i 


tricolour to float from the walls of Berlin, or 
the Prussian to bivouac in the gardens of the 
Tuileries—what follows ? rhe but a barren 
* th the ne ver · 


iliation of the 
ion and suffering 


the combined remonstrances 
t Neutral Powers, and 
the will in no wise be swayed by the appeals | 
real and substantial value in itself. It emanates 
from men who can claim to speak as the r 
sentatives of their clase. In all probability, 
Napoleon IIT. commenced the war with Prussia 
against the wishes of the more intelligent work- 
ing men of France, and even of Paris. He 
thought he could override their objections, and 
drag them along in the whirlwind of national 
as — has, toa — — 8 
t " oing so, he ma ve 8 

och th-warrant. But "hehe wes have 
issued the address to the working men 


of 
Great Britain and Ireland” exercise, thanks to 


our free institutions, a — and genuine 
influence in our domestic politics. It was they 
who extorted a Radical Reform Bill even from 
a Tory Government, and they are listened to b 
their fellows because they are the acknow 
spokesmen of the industrial classes in their 
trade affairs. 

The half-hundred workmen who have made 
this appeal to the t mass of the English 
people, and have e it at a moment when the 
world is dagsled by the victories of the German 
armies, do not indulge in bombast or claptrap 
arguments. They only express what is passing 
through the mind of the whole people of this 
country, with the exception of interested 
sections. But they want our indastrial mil- 
lions, whom they have a right to address, to 
know what is the real question involved. To 
deepen their attachment to create 
a deep and healthy anti-war sentiment 
among the masses—is the best means of keep- 
ing England right at this time, and the most effec- 

antidote to the interested clamour of panic · 
mongers. workmen's committee say :— 
We have nothing to do with dynastic jealousies 
or rivalries, court intrigues, secret treaties, 
—— equabbles, and balances of power. 

e care for none of these th To us they 
are but so many hateful and —— roots of 
evil and mischief. As those upon whose labour 
each State depends for its very existence, we 
are vitally interested in all that promotes 
national and international harmony 4 
secures the peaceful development an 
recompense of our mutual industry.“ N 
ean gainsay this statement, and none will deny 
that if our working classes become ey <4 
imbued with such views, there will be little 
danger of our being embroiled in war, or assert 
that we shall perpetrate the folly of arming to 
the teeth in order to avert remote and chime- 


rical 

The signed by Mr. Beales, Mr. 
Luoraft, and Mr. Cremer is in harmony 
the policy advocated by the Peace 7. 
whose appeal we publish elsewhere. Both come 
to the same conclusion. The ’s com. 
mittee say :—“ What we claim and demand 
what we would implore the peoples of Europe 
to do, without to Courts, Cabinets, or 

ties, is, to inst upon arbitration as a 

substitute for war, with peace and its b 
for them, for us, for the whole civilised world.” 
Here also the address is in harmony with 
general opinion. The t war has made it 
manifest that huge armaments are the curse of 
Europe, and the fruitful cause of war. Every 
one who reads the ghastly details of the late 
battles, and the terrible scenes that were wit- 
nessed on the blood-stained fields, must feel his 
horror of war dee „ ar t to be read 
to join heart and hand with ali who will do their 
best to put an end to such inhuman conflicts. 


PARIS IN JULY AND AUGUST... 


It is but one short month since the Parisians 
were in a state of exultation at the prospect of 
the easy march of the French grand army 
across the Rhine. The departing troops were 
saluted with enthusiastic cries as they marched 
through the streets; the ber- N Im- 
perial permission, was sung opeoly in the streets, 
and became the national song * Napoleon 


III. himself acquired a sudden and momentary 
popularity. It was Paris in a state of intoxioa 
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roused 
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ritish artisans. But this declaration has a the 


fury. The Marsesllaise ia forgotten, and 
who so lately vociferated the national song ia 
the Boulevards now for arme to defend 
their homes. Though t 


cap : 
saye one account) to do justice to the sadness 
of the atreete. le wait for the news of 
victory with the air of those who hope against 
hope. The sky ie heavy and 2 and the 
atmosphere as hazy and gloomy se if it were 
typical of the public mind, So as the afternoon 
merges into evening the Boulevards become 
more and more crowded as is their custom, and 
the old denunciations, speculations, 


and fears are ted and 
very air is p boven with — 2 
are with inflammable materials. or in what 


shape the next change will come—who can tell ? 
One thing is certain, this tension cannot laat.“ 

Even now the change may be tekiog pine. and 
the gathering storm 411 It will burst 
not on the victorious Germans, but upon the 
defeated dynasty. It is easy enough to talk of 
defending a capital of two millions of souls, of 
manning many miles of fortifications, and of de- 
stroying the beautiful pablic gardens for the better 
defenve of Paris. Why should the le submis 
to these privations ) It is now being ered 
that the war was never reall: 


— — — 


TWO ASPEOTS OF HUMANITY. 


Wulr a bitter sarcasm, what a stinging commen- 
tary, on our vaunted civilisation and religious progress 
is the intelligence that the proposed International 
Ohristian Conference at New York is likely to be 
pustponed on account of the war between France and 
Prussia! This «ne fact speaks volumes. As we read 
the sickening accounts of the murderous struggles in 


Y | which the rival armies of Western Europe have bo- 


come engaged, we sometimes feel tempted to ask 
whether civilisation be not an empty dream, whether 
human progress is not a mere myth? Here are two 
great and powerful nations, each claiming to be 
educated, religious, and possessing the highest in- 
tellectual and moral qualities, having recourse to 
arts which the common sense of minkind bas long 
since denounced as utterly barbaric and unj ustiſl (ble 
in character; and all because a couple of angry 
rulers could not agree upon a matter of a by no 
means pressing or serious nature! It is, indeed, a 
terrible thing to contemplate. Have men no other 
purpose in life than the attempted destruction of each 
other? It cannot be. Yet what else are we to infer 


from the earnestness and zeal coaseleasly display ed, 


Gia, ar Me e ee ee r — . 


| A r 

r Prussia, bat les by the ase 
— ; in per lach ug the meane of der 
striction. ‘Pais pesainn for qruaily par yorting] whelber 


the manifold resources of att and ecinnee censtitutes | the rene of the humble 
an emisous fentase of modern society. Instead of | heralds! of. mercy, ia 
the gan and the sword being regavded with che simple, bub anpeensive, badge of 9 red cross on a 
same aversion as cease We 2 — of | white round, is heiled with gratitude by the 


arsenic or prussio aid, we find their use sought to 

be justified by every possible mont, and ‘vast 

sume expended in attempting ta increase thétr mur- 

derous efisienpy. The amonnk of money wasted 

during tho last I or sixty years on the artial 

equipments af Europa is almost increditte. It may 

be counted by thousands of willlens sterling, More 

money is pont in a einge year an soldiers end artil- 

lery, than woult auffire ta food, clothe, and ed uen ty 
nearly all the poor of Europe; In Ragland alone, 
the actuul! cost of the army ia far in excess af the 
amount necessary for the maintenance of all our 
religious, ednestional, and other institutions, having 
for their ohjact the promotion of the social, physical, 

and intellectual welfuro of the poopla. hat is the 
heavy natiggal debt, over eight hundred millions 
sterling, which praases ao heavily on our industrial 
energies and resources, but the sad legacy of past 
wars? Surely nalione wera formed for semething 
better than building ivenelads, or constructing noadle - 
guns and mitraitleuss fer the more rapid taking 
away of human lie! 

It ig most sad, most disheartening to reflect on 
the tremendous mass of moving i iron there must be 
at the present moment. in Burpge, Truly are we 
told tat in cannon, rifle, Ward. shal and. ghell, 
in, beyonats. and aqbres, millions of tans. cf the 
martial octal must be ambulant and, active” Lay 
stead: of fashioning the inen vith which Providence 
has se likerally endowed the earth, inate peaceful 
machinery and useful implements of labour, which 
would ‘enable the industrial classes to obtain the 
means’ of subsistence, we shape them inte weapons 
of slaughter, which lea ve iu their track nothing but 
death, famine, misery, and despair, What can be 
more heartrending ten the affecting details of the 
sufferings. to which the F peasantry have been 
exposed, wherever the war-qloud baa awapt by in ite 


load their all, whose homer hake been roedered 
desolate, whose eteps have been ruthlesaly destrayed, 
and who, ia their dark despair; have wildly venterad 
to question the 
appalling; Ner ie this all: Av if the existing 
means of destruction were got already too fearful 
effective, we 1 of new engings of murder, of 'the 
prostitution of the latest revelations of scleude to the 
Sn electric cannon, | n 
and of a hendred otber things, which make ws marvel 
how wide may be the line which divides civiliga. 
tien from rank barbariaem. No wonder we have tales | SY 
of the French peqsantzy, exasperated beyond endur 
ranee by their | @ losses and mlsevy, perpe- 
trating tho most * atrocities dn wounded and 
d Pruggians, who, in theit fgnorgnes, they | cogurring 
ned to be the real authors of the A 

As wo read of boiling gater beln poured on th 
poor yeah ieee Nn tor IN on the ng 


15 
the dying saldiery wing baie on at bill des, 
we ave reminded of samo af the wornt evade of. 
savage life. It takes as back ia imagiastion to the 
wilds of Africa, where bhoed is made to flow like 
water, and tho most unlieard-of orpelties practised en 
the least possible preterice. But how can we blame 
these miserable French labourera? They are but 
carrying out the example of their so-called superiors. 
Even in the hacking and matilation of dead bodies 
on the battle-Geld wo behold only a manifestation pf 
the evil epinit evaked by tha syetematia development 
of the war fheling. 


But it the presence of war Ne humanity 


in its darkest and ‘most repulsive M also 
shows to us that there existe a tri side ef 
human nature, that’ amid the general manta for 


déstroying Mt a purer and holler ‘principle le 
actively at work. In the track of the two hestite 
pce id follows another, the object of which is not 
destruction, but succour -an m * which seeks not to 
take away the lives it cannot replace, but rather to 
preserve them, and to render existence a blessing 
instead of a curse. When, in future times, people 
relate how two mighty nations engaged, upon most 
trivial grounds, in a conffict entailing a fvarful ex- 
penditure of life and money, they wilt also tell how 
the sympathies of thousands were evoked for the 

unfortunate victims; how, while one portion of the} 


European community seemed intent upon lowering . 


themselves to the level of the brute, another devoted 
itself to practising the doctrines of the Geod 
Samaritan. The formation of the National Society 

for the Relief of Sick and Wounded vine ag 4 con: 


‘proving m 
than dyna 
‘powerful of armiee. 


tempestuous, fury? We bear of numbers who bere | 


of Heaven! It is inileed‘} 
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almost the sole redoomi 
While the advance 
Re or German, seems to bring a curse inta 


7. 7 


in their plain garb, with the 


r sufferers, All bendur to the noble-hearted 
and women who have gone forth en their traly 
Ohristign work. Is it not encouraging to hear of 
thegd brave missionaries forsaking their comfortable 
emes, leaving behind them the enjoyments and 
pat of 1 lif that they may tend tho sick and 
wopnted? How gendly shings the brighter stde of 
hamanity in this matter. Lf the pold, reckloss pride of 
a Napoleom can make us grieve that, tho nature of 
man dan hesome allied.to that of the Evil One, tho 
example of thoso megsengers of love and kindness 
bide we remember that here are yok traces of Den 
about us. Think of these surgeons and nurses aur- 
rounded by the most appalling spectacle that ever 
human eye rested upon, imagine them continually 
hoazing Ais shrieks And groans of the wounded und 
dyieg, of their un@oatying care and attention to- 
warda tho poor bleeding creatures whose lives are 
ebbing. away with every drop of blood oozing from 
their wounds, and then ask yourselves if these heroic 
men and women ere nat tha true representatives of 
humanity, the types ef moral progresa battling 
with the influences of evil. There sre few who envy 
the bicodetatued eascer of a Nepolece; there are | hay 
thousands who long te emulate the cxample of e 
Flotence Nightingale. Herein lies our consolation. 
Amid the roar of the cannon, amid the olash of bos 
tila qwords, we hear hopefut whispers of the future. 
Tus vary proclamations of the German conquerors 
show. haw distasteful ia this wat. to the victors. 
Thay have, been forced. fheir will into the 
copfiel, and now they mean to make short work of 


rit, for ‘they desire nat war, but posce. After all 
‘humanity ie progreming. The world is not going | accuracy 


hack; ‘but pressing ‘steadily forward. The pen is 
er than the sword, ideas stronger 
j even when supported by the moet 


Court. Perel, and Personal Heros. | 
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Prince and Princess of Wales 
Castle, Perthshire, on @ visit to 


to Windsor yesterday, and is 
r On his the 


n 
a e In the event of any 


punt Her Majesty before 11 ve i 


bees would her e to be persed inh 33 
fe e 


Noropean 
N tq remain ope 

The Queen in wo tay be 
rene tions whieh 
upon hey than her responsible advisers. 


er Ma Galatea, under the 5 
R 
on June Stet. Hie Rial Highness wag recei 
with the utmost eg ate classes of the com- 
poe (Old gay yt woot Beg te 
in 
157. to ae the Cape barweoe the a 121 and 15th of 


> Eady all Her eb Ministers have left town, 
but during the present orisie all whose p ted. 
are likely to be este in any way by the course of 
events on the continent, will remain within a short 
distance of London. 


Mr. Gladstone, accompanied by Mrs. Gladstone 
and Mr, W. H. Gladstone, has left town to stay with 
Lord Granville at Welmer. 


Mr. Odo William Russell hes accepted the post of 
Assistant Under-Secretary of the Foreign Office, in 
the place of the late Hon. Charles Spring- Rice. 


The Right Hon, B. Disraeli and Viscountess 
Beaconsfield have loft Battle Abbey for Ashburnham- 
lage on a visit to the Earl and Countess of Ash- 
urabem, The Chencellor of the Exchequer is also 
uit te the Karl. 


My. Patrick Cumin, barvister-at-law, has been ap- 


ted an sesistant-sccrotery to the Committee of 
ouncil on Education. 
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episode of the} 
a body of troope, 


of Kinnoul, o route to }do 


Thich the Government may deem it in- 
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THE WAR. 


ee FROM CORRESPONDENGR. 
(Continued from page 788.) 
Tun Pausstaws ar Nawov.—Yeet 

‘at three o'clock in the 


the town to reconnoitre, On the 
the municipal council had to vote for the r 
a sum of 50,000 france and supplies of oats. b 


Uhlans, followed by two horsemen, 2 round 


asked no legs than 300,000 francs, and conside 


50,000 for a town blessed with such fine 1 * 
mere trifle. For the short period ry 
here the Prussians have lost no time. At the station 
particularly twenty citizens, under Prussian direc- 
tions, were co ed to tear up the rails towards 
Maxeville, where the rails were thrown iato the 
canal.’ Tho tel N poats have likewise been 
ulled down. blans numbered 160. Two 
hotel at Nancy, the St, George and the Chartreuse, 
required to furnish dail disner for 
pres! y-five persons, Here is the 80 
bonllli, vegetabl bottle ot rg and a gate 
per man.” Ina ition coffee had 
this morning at four o'clock, * K — i 0’ éleck 


the Uhlans disappeared .— Loc J 
Prvssisn Autkinnt. r —— — the 
seat of war gives the ~ ert credit to the Prussians 


for jadicious management of their Ras yeas ia the 


actions at Weissenburg and W Ib is aid that 
Nen te 908 ante, 2 noes varying 
N ar e wih grea 


dans seemed 


some . pA rapidly ascertaining thee exact 9 
and 3 shells fell into the French ranks with fatal 


AN — yrom Savenns.—A letter in the Sele, 


dated Nancy, A 9, says Aster the defeat 
of the French at 


a ae acarcely half an Ae rf amber when 
8 entered, an me eave as 
3 * 
the 
g Whe paths Whigh bea ts 
th The army also ht it wise to 
retreat, and to fall back on Not being 


able to follow the army, I followed the e 
1 — taneeie ae han, 


E Soap t Go Sot kn irae 
m. 1 * ow exactly where the 
“ g, but I know where the crowd 
9 crowd—old men, women with thelr Vale, 

ont little girle of some four years climbing across 
Chamois paths—erics, and deselation. They 
brought with them as much es Ft and more 
than they could carry. Men bend uader the load: 
even the children have their burdens. Where are 
they going? I have not the least idea, All these 
people speak German. After an hour’s march we 
arrive at the first village, which has already heard 
the news, and is itself preparing to decamp. Oxen, 
cows, &c., ard driven before us. Beds, linen, c., are. 
heaped on carts, and at each step the — 2 of the the 
Syip vee, is increased. I ask some persone whom I hear 

peaking French, where we are going, and when wil] 
all Pg ee come to an end. 18 00 nr 


e where we will 2 for the night 2 


best we can aftera five or six house, 1 
that I did —— . —— — 5 
russians. At midnight the group of men, women, 


and we < al ae . 
dame which rget. * morni 
Den N 4 
» a2 which 
A anny ers 1A the * * — pgs 
iby © cut up, 28 of 
cks, or any other ki 
One — bold — de had nothing to cab pment 


for four days.” 


Arnoorrms or THE TuRcos.—A correspondent * | 


the Teleyraph, following the army of the Crown 
Prince, speaks of the Tureos and Zoua ves aa wild 
hordes, to whom many enormities are attributed. 
The inhabitants of Woerth charge thom with somo 
frightful acte during the late battle. I have seen, 
writes the correspondent, with my own eyes, a 
wretched lad, not more than sixteen, who first 
robbed a wounded Prussian soldier, and afterwards 
gouged out his eyes. One miscreant, lying with a 
broken head on a waggon, openly boasted that some 
wounded men, after being despoiled, had their 
tongues cut out. One-and-ts -twenty of these wretches 
were tried hy a German court-martial and shot, 

4A Muna Procession our oF SAU. -The 


— of the yoy with the Jad 
Saarbrack on the 9th of August: —“ At aie 


r 3 


_ THE NONCONFORMIST. 


lected, and in less than twenty minutes the principal 
thoroughfares were lined with troops of all arma 


Hussars in light blue and red, dragoons 
of all colours, cuirassiers with steel glistening over 


tunics of white cloth, lancers with banners fa in 
token, not of havi 


awkward gait, covered with a helmet evidently not 
made to measure, looks something like a Roman in a 
burlesque. But when Prussian infantry regiments 
are seen moving in masses, or, better still, drawn up 
in triple lines for battle, then the s triplex of their 
helmets has an irresistible effect, and is symbolical 
of their attitude in the presence of the enemy. Ar- 
tillery, ammanition „ provisions carried in 
carts, and live self-transporting provision in the shape 
of oxen, came next; then more troops; then, after 
the destructive columns, the sanitary columns, and, 
finally, what may be called the spiritual columns. 
Infantry to perforate the foe, artillery to smash him, 
cavalry to lacerate him, and, at the same time, 
Knights Hospitallers, bearing the red and white 
cross of neutrality, to drag him from the field of 
death, Sisters of Mercy to tend him, doctors 
to cure him, or if it be too late for that, priests to 
save his soul. Everything is organised here. 
There ig even a corps of gravediggers—dead- 
buriers, todten graber they are called—who 
are under command, and have to do their duty 
like every one else. From the General to 
the gravedigger, there has been work for every 
one to-day; and, bat for the activity of the 
latter fanotionaries, the Spiecheren heights and the 
plains beside them would be us with 
miaama, and the dead would be killing the living. 
The sanitary and spiritual columns give almost a 
religions aspect to the warlike — which, as 
it moves away over the hills, looks here and there, 
when the red crosses of the Krankentrager and the 
black and white dresses of the Barmherrigen Schwes- 
Stet NES eat Eertvaie 

ms approac a holy shrine of soldiers in- 
vading a hostile country. Of the Krankentrager, 
some are men of the Landwehr, wearing uniform, 
others are students from the hospitals or universi- 
ties, in plain clothes. All exhibit the red oross 
worked or stamped on a white cloth, which is tied 
round the left arm. Besides the Sisters in black 
and white there is a corps of Sisters who wear dark 
slate-coloured dresses and white hoods, with butter 
fly wings, and, like the Krankentrager, display round 
the left arm the red cross on a white ground. These 
admirable women have already done excellent ser- 
vice. They were on the field of battle, on the night 
of the 6th, before the firing had ceased, and this 
morning, as the clock struck five, I ga a party of 
them walking through the streets on their way to- 
wards Forbach, beyond which town there will soon 
be more work for them to do. All the Sisters merch 
on foot, each little company preceded by a priest or 
a pastor. Most of the Krankentrager go also on 
Wot; but a few of them ride in waggons in charge 
of the litters and medical stores, lt took jast two 
hours for all the troops who had passed the night of 
the 8th in Saarbrucken to get out of the town this 
morning. At half-past ten the streets were empty, 


d ; the s bad come to market as usual, 
and 3 being market day, the market, as usual, 
was 5 


Drsoncawmation or run Faunce Anwy.—Tho 


S 
roughest manner with the espa y 
2 portion are armed. The remainder are 
supplied with sticks. The camp is full of wounded, 
who have been brought from — — — — 

speak of the mismanagement in England, bu 
if they saw the state of things here they would think 
English management perfect. It appears that now 
they are calling everyone to arms, there are no arms 
to give them, and it is actually thought of issuing 
old flint muskets to some of the e Mobile. 
There are fifteen chassepots per company at the 
camp, and the others are told to look.on while the 
fifteen are drilled in that arm. 


ArTen tHe Barrie or Worrta.—DeEstTRvucrion 
or THE Frencu Ovrarisstzns.—For six or seven 
miles our route lay along the fine high road to 


Strasbourg, vid Haguenau. The latter place 
of troops, and the cavalry, which has alread 
Saverne, reports the country clear in that 
The landscape is most —rich fields, the road 
lined with noble trees, and a rolling land clothed 
with forest patches and hops of ex 

height. Then we turned down a by-road—a com- 
munal highway—and, after a time, reached the 
village of Gunstett, the environs of which were the 
scene of a desperate action between the French right 
and the Prussian left during the memorable battle of 


Woerth. Like several others of the jog it was 


crowded with wounded, and pale faces looked out 
of the windows of the cottages, with heade bound 
oP ; but oe = phan eine gece of 
struggle. 0 i apsacks, pouches, 
muskets, . fragments of clothing, shakos, 
thickened as we went on; dead horses swollen to an 
enormous size, with their legs stuck up in the air, 
lay about in the fields; and now we came on a dead 
Prussian who had fallen stiff as if in the act of 
charging, and then came Zouaves and Turcos, mostly 
the latter, in all the fantastic rigidity of death in battle, 
the faces in most cases covered by the decent care of 
the country people with little pieces of linen, which 
the rain had beaten in on the lineuments in relief. 
The burial parties were busy close at hand and all 
over the country, but the harvest was too heavy for 
the reapers. I have seen now many fields—and the 
more I see of them the less I like them—but never. 
have I beheld a sight so extraordinary as I came on 
by the little atreamlet the Sauer, which flows by 
Gunatett. Atan angle of the road, by a vine plan- 
tation, there had been evidently a i oom 
bat between the infantry; but a little — it 
the scene of a cavalry 0 „the relics of whi 
formed the strange spectacle I am writing of. There 
were heaps of cuirasses still bright, and brass helmets 
with plumes which had been taken from the dead, 
wounded, and prisoners, and piled at intervals alon 
the road. Between these lay saddles, swords stuc 
in the ground, horse trappings, valises with ‘8 ”’ 
and “6” on them, here and there single 3 
dead horses, helmets, swords, muskets—the groun 
trampled, the vines beaten va ] ] ot blood — 
a foul, sour smell everywhere; this literally for two 
miles on each side of the road. In the village itself 
was a pile of thirty or forty cuirasses and helnicts 
then another pile of the same. Further on, mixed 
up with these“ trophies of the hapless Ouirassiers, 
we came on the of disaster to a regiment of 
Lancers—staves with red and white streamers in all 
directions, lancer shakos, saddles, val and tunics 
—blue laced with white. One would Lancers 
and Ouirassiers had all fallen together ; but to what- 
ever regiments lance and cuirass belon it was 
plain they had been routed and destroyed. One re- 
markable circumstance is this—not a ocuirass was 
wy by a bullet. I looked most narrowly—others 

d the same. And yet what had been the fate of 
the wearers? That is a problem I cannot solve, nor 
could any one else; but it is plain that the Ouiras- 
— yew 8 It 1 — hee one a 
ment charged a ry and got in amo 0 
guns, but was smitten by the infantry on the flanks 
with a leaden shower that beat them to the earth 
never to rise again—unhoreed, or dead and wounded, 
the unhurt all taken in afew seconds. As I said, 
this sort of work was visible for e two miles along 
the road. Dr. Russell in the ; 

ReGiments ExXTerMInaATED.—As far as 1 can ascer- 
tain, the 74th French line regiment (engaged at 
Woerth), has virtually ceased to exist as a military 
body, one-third of its men and officers having perished 
in the field, and the rest, as well as all ite staff, hav- 
ing been captured. A cavalry regiment has also 
perished—the 8th or 9th Ouirassiers, I know not 
which. It was surrounded in a large vineyard, re- 
fused to surrender, and, with the exception of a few 
superior officers, was simply exterminated. Leiter in 
Daily Telegraph. | . 

A 2 ExrLorr.— The ＋ hg 2 
soldiers, an enormous mass of m stores, 
* by about a dozen German 

y 


a couple of Zone K. Ven bach 


Schönau and Von Frey the most brilliant 
little episodes of the war, and, moreover, illustrates 
the utter demoralisation of the French troops. On 
the 7th (Sunday), about one o' clock p. m., the Ist 
and 2nd Dragoons took possession of the town, and 
the two young lieutenants above named, followed 


by a few troopers, rode off to the great barracks, 
which were in the hands of some two hundred 
men. The summoned the occupants to sur- 
render, whi 


they at once did, marching out and 
piling their arms. Letter from the Frontier. 

Tan Rerat Diraicrs or France.—No contrast 
can be more complete than that offered by Paris and 
the rural districts of France at the t moment. 
passing backwards forwards from 
„and can judge well. Paris has 
recovered from 2 after the affair at Woerth; 
it is now full of life and hopes and fears. But in 
our villages there is a dull, blank look of misery 
and resignation which it is painful to witness. 
Soldiers leave Paris in uniform singing more or less 
gaily patriotic songs; but each individual soldier 
eaves his village in his blouse and wooden shoes 
with a heavy heart. At every railway-station may 
be seen groups of sorrowful rustics from different 
hamlets, waiting for the train which is to take them 
off to the camp. What is to become of the fields 
when all the stout young labourers are gone? The 
tillage of the land seems with our peasants to be an 
object of anxiety quite independently of the people 
the land is to feed. ‘‘ why did you not tell us that 
at W * a" 210 * 4 would * ha ve 

es, que repeat. ey were 
told so, but now one has not the heart to remind 


soot | 


went on from the railway 

Boillot, a well-known rendezvous of 
the garrison. He was in such a state as 
recognised. He was covered with mud ad to 
foot, his hands were black, one of his epaulettes had 
been carried away by a bullet, the skirts of his uni- 
form were full of bullet-holes, his telescope 

broken asunder by a ball which at 
time slightly wounded him in the hand, 
saat ees Mt Ae 
ong spurs. n the „ as 

was known, — 5 y saluted him. He 
called for some cold meat, for he had not tasted 
for twenty-eight hours. He wrote a letter while he 


after which the Marshal went W with the 
personal! 3 wih the 
n { 0 
news of the. Ouirssiere. His 
answer was, The Ouirassiers! why there are none 
of them left.” “ F. B.“ in the Monteur. 

Warr THs French wave Been Rovrap.—M. 
Jules Claretie, writing to the Opinion Nationale from 
the seat of war, says: Prince Frederick Charles 
said long ago that the want of scouts and ignorance 
of topography would always compromise the French 
army. It is too true that we are without éclaireurs. 
An 8 whose battery commanded the 
Prussian drill-ground at Saarbruck, told me on the 
eve of the battle (not the Prince Imperial’a affair) 


Marshal, asked hin 


that he remarked with uneasiness a steamboat which, 


from the day the French had ocoupied the heights 
above the town, plied incessantly up and down 
river. It occurred to him that it Was employed in 
carrying provisions to the town. My friend was so 
impressed by this curious circumstance that he went 
to tell tho major in command all about it. But this 
awe ar officer simply said,‘ Keep your nonsense to 
Zraltieyuien Sehaeoel We kik’ bobaaey, pads Os lots 
eryman return 5 : aa 
his own curiosity, continued to Fath the 1 
which he discovered ey 


r 
soldiers @ 0 ng. were 
men who afterwards turned Frossard’s division. The 


conceit of our has been écrasant,. The 
French soldier, Ader left to himself or well com- 
manded, is the finest in the world. B 
he do when he must obey insufferabl 


o foola? 
instance, among many, of the presumptuousness 
of our commanders. 


, e generals at Sarreguemines 
da ve my men te — hal beanies uae M. de 
Sy 
„ an a 
acquainted with path, bush, aud ravine in the 
country. Alas! & do not enter into the 
notions of our military authorities. But even if they 
did, the civil element would not be suffered to come 
into contact with the military. The civil element 
foresaw, divined, predicted everything. Oivil engi- 
neers came to tell at head-quarters that a 
bridge was damaged here, rails torn up there, an 
wire out elsewhere. The con t answer 
was, ‘ What does that matter? The Prussians will 
be beaten all the same.“ Now, those rails and tele- 
wires were the means by which our scattered 
rr 
wo ,000 men be any 
line of defence. The Prussians saw 


Sy 
ways. ey have 

on Frouard, which er etz and Nancy, to 

Chalons and Paris. Our unfortunate civil 

and station-masters are in despair. Just th 

at Forbach four waggons 


of it ; 
were 


with powder 


left unsheltered from Prussian cannon, on the line 
destined 


of railway. A r of to 
8 eae . ordered to retreat. 
ut, in retiring, the powder, without which they 


all And the 
Uhians? Av single ‘regiment of Uhle 
the ; 
band fal of men, a lg 


whom we did not 
made our soldiers imagi 


Ublan had appeared; th 
where else, according 
cropped up, or gallopped off. The con 
that our soldiers when they came to 
harassed, sick, and broken down with f 
and those incessant and perfectly 
and counter marches.” 

Tun ALLIEs or CiviLiseD Faance.—France—the 
self-styled leader of human p diy and 
thoughtfully collects these ane Africans, drills 
and arms them, and ranks cannibal hordes 
amongst her choicest It is a thing inoredible 
to think of. Only this u, sitting at a café on 


uenco was 
t were 
alerts, 
useless marches 


7 
* 
— ꝗꝗ—— — Moe, 
* — pare 
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ed, 
Nr list to de doubled or trebled 
mg 2 ) to which those that have 
already t will deem small combats. It is 
impossible to ot the effect in Paris of the next 
im t piece of news from the front should it be 
unfavourable to the French arms. In cutward ap- 
nee this capital is now quiet to dulners.— Letter 
n the Times. 

Pustic Futon Francs.—Aa you will see by 
the Press, this country is under the wildest excite- 
2 and should any additional serious disaster be- 

arms, there is no saying to what extremes it 
not rush. The great danger is, if the Govern- 
, erthrown, that the country will be torn 
as foreign war, when no limit 
assigned to the excesses that would be com- 


mitted. Your ve 
ine th I e “gry dy howe 
esent it as 
aned to , cy represen 3 8 


for 
Im 1 hereas 
Orteantom and Octholicien: 


: 


to among the 

traders and the higher 
classes, and an outburst against the cler 
racy & r, 80 in- 
tense w 
they got u that all the 
young be put in 

e ran sent to the front. Thus we are going 
on, it seems to me, towards a revolution, which wi 


to 
be radical indeed in ite results.—Letter from Tours. 
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Ministry of than was required 
for his protection.” — 
Equauity 

How 

tary to 
the front hours 
on the dis · 
tance in hours: 
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15 
irt 
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M. Rochefort offered, if he were 
released, to raise a corpse of 10,000 men in Paris for 
the present campaigg, an offer the Govern- 


Six are stated to have 


— 


—— 


_s 


arms in Paris is said to have | be Cham 


| 

| articles which are admitted free of du 
States comprised in the Customs Union of Germany 
will also be admitted free of duty into those por- 


the sword except 
1 but there is nothin 


the 
The official Prussian Gazette announces that those 
into the 


| hours at a time, and is 8 her attention 
v 


0 * strictest 
N. Le: 


tleman on Satur- 


y, in which it was stated that he would be at 


‘f Brackley on Monday. 
a | We (Daily News) are informed, as authority in 


which we place confidence, that the Prince 1 
0 


vhom discordant rumours have transferred 
French Embassy 


at yore a or retained with the 
Emperor at the head-q of the ch army, 


Tuileries. 
We (Daily News) understand that a pamphlet from 


the pen of an eminent writer, and expressing more 


lished in England, in which, in the even 
victory of Germans, the cession of 


than his individual opinions, will tly be pub- 
hed in! 1 which, in the event of the final 
by 

France to Prussia will be advocated as the basis of a 


treaty of peace. 


The Post says that upwards of 200 applications 
are daily made at the embassy at Paris alone for 
poe by British subjects deterred from foreign 

urs, and even by old residents in Paris who fear 
chances of war, and, still more, the 
lution. The boa 


of revo- 


empty, while the packets from Calais and Boulogne 
are overcrowded, 

Baron von Munchausen, formerly Prime Minister 
to King Ernest A of Hanover, has , 
arrested as a secret ag ita toe the sestorstion o — 


Guelphic d and sent. for safe 
fortron of Konignberg 


will have to stand 
has taken the oath | 
Prussia and is a member of 
2 1 f 
e anti - Prussian feeling 
manifested on Friday ev 8 


Prussian v d. i 
russians!” and “Success to 


Down with’ the . 

France!” and threw stones on to the deck. The 

captain o his men below, and would not permit 

them to Owing to the height of the side of the 

vousel te mob could rot board her, and left uttering 
reats. 


useful with the pi 


of 
. The second secretaries and attachés all 
quit London to join the levée en masse, which is 


calling every Frenchman of fighting capacity to 
arms. 
EuctAn D anp Nevtrariry.—On the 12th the 


Berlin correspondent of the Times sent the following 
tel :— England has to join in the 
Ansteo-Teallei for th 


e restoration of peace, 
which has been proposed by Count von Beust. The 
league was intended to protect both France and 
Germany from any loss of territory; but, in case of 
the defeat of Prussia, it would not have prevented 
the dissolution of the North German Confederation.” 


„ Tun Anmizs.—The North German armies, 
it is said, consist, firstly, of 550,000 line with 1, 200 
guns and 53,000 cavalry second] 87,000 re 
serve, with 234 and 18,000 ea and, thirdly, 

of 205,000 with 10,000 22 
a grand total of 994,000 men with 1,6 i 


1 ber bay 193,000 horses. To these must be ryan 
: ly, the Bavarians, 69,000 line with 192 
14, horses—25,000 reserves with 2, horses, 
and 22,000 Landwehr ; secondly, the Wurtemburgers 
—22,000 line with 54 guns and 6,200 horses, 6,500 
reserve, and 6,000 Landwehr; and thirdly, the 
Badeners—16,000 line with 54 guns, 4,000 reserve, 
and 9,600 Landwehr. All the German troops taken 
together as under arms at the present moment reach 
the ee — of 1 men. Four weeks 
on the peace footin ey numbered no more 
then 360,000" . I 
Tun next Barriz- ID. The next scene of 
battle, according to the Tyierische Volkszeitung, will 
pagne, after the retreat of the French across 
the nnes. These wood-covered mountains are 
ouly to 1,300 feet high. Owing to the 
shape of the hills and the woodland character of 
— the difficulties for military purposes 


there more considerable than in Lorraine, of which 
the Argonnes form the flat-topped western 0 
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bas deen sent back to Paris, and is now af the | i 


ts from Dover and Folkestone are by 
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the Rapperor. the 
0 
in any plunder N 
Germany and France stand in very < 
in relation to this war. But hardly so the 
and French j — 8 * 


ree 


use, 
Fave the 
The mitraiileuse 
u. As on as 
one weapon 


: 
i 


ing machine 
a matter of course.—Datly Telegraph. 
A Geruan Wan Sonc.—The Berlin correspondent 
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Rhine ¢ 
yore 
en. 
. 
our dea 
firmly here. 


needs not fear, 


We all die for our native 
cheer, 


Hence, Fatherland | be of 
Thy Rhineland watoh firmly here !” 


Tue Svspsnwston or rein Parments I 
— tant ates eee 
n of s en 0 0 
ag eet 
On the 80th June their bullion was 261, 880,000 


It now is ee 90 „„ 11, 120,000 
Showing a reduction of „ 10,760,000 
And with a re 2 if it has not arrived, 
no bank could be blamed for a atep. In all dis- 


8 


— 


Avaust 17, 1870. 


cussions on French ourrency—for example in the dis- 
cussions before the Commission of 1865, as to whether 
there ought to be one, the bank issue, or many, the 
French mind, so to say, started from a different be- 
ginning from the Kaglish. The French asked—How 
in case of a revolution, are you to manage the cours 
fores — the legal tender instead of gold ? 
The ce of 1848 that it was much 
easier to manage this with a — 2 issue 
like the Bank of France, whic 


mon 
was su tially 
under State control, and whose interior was really 
known to the State Executive. In 1848, when the 
notes of the Bank of France were declared legal 


tender, it was im 
many private 


ible to declare the notes of the 

aner 
and in consequence they all ei in 
the Bank of France or perished. But now there is 
only the Bank of France to think of, and we do not 
N * that its suspension of specie payments will at 
all hurt us here. Incidentally it will tend to lessen 
the strain on this market, as the Bank of France 
will no longer compete with the Bank of England 
for the metals which form the international cash 
among civilised nations.— Economist. 


Se eeeerssee 
THE PEACE SOCIETY AND THE WAR. 


The Committee of the London Peace Society have 
issued the following address to the friends of 
peace :— 

Dear Friends,—That which we have long feared 
has come upon the nations. The system of armed 
peace which the Governments of Europe have insisted 
on maintaining has issued, as such a system could 
not fail, sooner or later, to do, in open war between 
the two Powers which had most distinguished them- 
selves by the excess of their warlike. preparations, 
The conflict which is now jmminent will, beyond 
doubt, prove to be one of the most awful in the 
history of the world. It will involve an incalculable 
destruction of human life and pro will fill 
myriads of hitherto happy homes with horror and 
anguish, will derange those beneficent ties of com- 
merce by which mankind are bound to each other, 
will arrest the progress of liberty and civilisation, 
will envenom men’s spirits by evil passions, and will 
make the very name of Christianity—the religion of 
no brotherly love—for the time a mockery in 


“But while overwhelmed with sorrow at this terrible 
event, we at least can look upon it with a conacience 
free from remorse, For many years we have not 
ceased, to the extent of our abilities and opportuni- 
ties, in our endeavours to impress upon Governments 
and peoples the duty of using the lucid intervals of 
peace in adopting means which would give some 
guarentee to the nations, against so dire a calamity as 
that which has now overtaken them. Far from 
having proclaimed, as we are sometimes | 
accused of doing, an approaching millenium of uni- 
versal peace, our voice, on the con » has been 
one of constant deprecation and warning, on the 
oun that there was no security for peace while 

urope was incessantly preparing for war, and while 
the nations were content to leave the continuance of 
B at the merey of the excited ons and 

azardous accidents of the moment. erefore it is 
that we have been strenuously contending, first, for 
a mutual and simultaneous reduction of those enor- 
mous armaments, which, kept ly in the 
interests * are the most us incentives 
to war; „ secondly, for the establishment of a 
court of arbitration, or some form of international 
jurisdiction, by which the differences of nations 
could be referred to the decision of reason and justice, 
instead of prejudice and passion. If there be any 
who doubt the efficacy of these means, will they 
8 some means more efficacious? or are we to 
abandon mankind in despair to the eternal rule of 
barbarism and brute force P 

„What now, dear friends, remains for us to do? 
Unhappily, in those countries which are the actual 
seat o 
is stifled, for that is the only condition on which war 
can be prosecuted. Our excellent fellow-labourers 
in the cause of peace on the continent have not been 
wanting to their principles and convictions at this 
awful crisis. Consistently and courageously, even on 
the very arena of warlike agitation, have > in 
every way that was open to them, uttered bold and 
1 pometts against the war. But while it may 
be difficult for them to persevere in that course—for 
war is the most oppressive of tyrants—we must con- 
tinue to denounce this great crime against humanity, 
and, undazzled by the glare of victory which may 
attend one side or the other, turn upon it steadily 
the light of sober reason and morality. 
We must guard ourselves and use whatever influence 
‘we possess in 1 the contagion 
of the war spirit, which is apt to spread even to 
those who are only speotators of the conflict. We 
must do all that lies in our power to prevent the 
area of the war being enlarged, and especially we 
must strenuously resist all attempts to involve our 
own country in this dreadful imbroglio. We must 
watch every opening for the restoration of peace, so 
as to encourage our own and other neutral Govern- 
ments, whether of Europe or the United States, to 
offer their mediation at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity, with a view to bring the war to an 
end. And above all we must stand prepared, 
whenever this deplorable conflict is closed, to invoke 
the public opinion of all Europe in favour of such 
measures being taken, as will for the future place 
the-peace of the world beyond the reach of the per- 
ambition of individuals or the — 2 
impulse s of popular —.— And may we not hope 
that the horror and indignation which thie war can- 


N 


war, the voice of justice, reason, and religion 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 
to inepire, will npn fp all men 


sures of 

have been so long contending, and } 

only means of escape from the vicious circle in w 

the nations have been so long revolving ? 
“ Joszrn Pran, President. 

HIT Ricuarp, Secretary. 

19, New Broad-street, London, Aug. 1, 1870.“ 
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BRITISH ARMAMENTS. 


According to a return presented by Colonel Henry 
James, director of the 1 t of 
the War Office and of the Ordnance y, the 

strength of the British Army in 1867-8 was as 


follows :— 

British forces ae es ee .« 204,530 

Foreiga and coloured troops ee „ 146,724 

Total peace establishment .. as „ 361,254 

Troops of reserve in the United Kingdom 309,288 

Ditto in British possessions abroad „118,120 
Total war establishment ee „ 778,662 


The “active regular forces” are described as 
follows :—Oavalry: Three regiments of Life and 
Horse G ten ments of Dragoons, five of 
Lancers, thirteen of Hpesars. Total of all ranks, 
16,749; horses, 14,403. age Horse, 30 
batteries; field, 68; garrison, 116; mixed, 19. 
Total artillery, 28,312; horses, 12,136; guns, 648. 
Eogineers: Forty companies, and two train troops. 
T 5,066 ; horses, 307. Military Train: 1,798 
of all ranks ; horses, 1,080. Infantry: Seven bat- 
talions of Guards, and 641 regiments of the line. 
Total, infantry, 127,282; horses, 1,077. Commis- 
| sariat, medical, and other departments of the army 
make a total on the active list of 184,544 officers and 
garrison troope ia the United Kingdom, ada 18,948 
garrison troops in t 18, 

of all ranks and 826 horses. 

| It is stated that up to Saturday last 6,000 
recruits had 
the different recruiting depots, and that more 
than six times that number had offered them- 
selves, but had been refused as unfit for the 
service, either from height, or physical infirmi 
ties. The number of men and lade offering at the 
London 22 depot in Westminster has been 
very large, bnt not more than eighteen or twenty 
‘out of every fifty that are taken before the medical 


and of decent 8 of a roving and adven- 
turous disposition. What few there have been of 
this latter olass have been taken for the cava 
regiments. The poor mechanics who have presen 
themselves have been eagerly taken into the Artillery 
and Engineers. 

} 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

News has been received at Oairo from Sir Samuel 
Baker. On the 13th he was at Tewfikeyel. 
invasion of grassho 

Mise Hatfield, of — Massachusetts, has 
left 300, 000 dollars to found a college for women. 

Mazsini was placed under arrest on Monday, and 
sent to Gaeta. He had come from Genoa. 

Advices from New Zealand state that prospects 
were improving, and peace was established. 

Admiral Farragut, of the United States navy, is 
very ill at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and is not 
ex to live. 

e death is announced of Joseph Strauss, the un- 
fortunate chief d’orchestre, w was brutally 
assaulted by half-intoxicated savages belonging to 
the Russian army a short time since. 

The mail advices from Brazil state that a prelimi- 
with y has been signed at A. 


nary peace Paragus 
ption. It is also reported — 2 * 
Baie io bar deen ravaged by des Lopez — 
engaged in alleged 


u. 
e agaion the l. dee Na 
oon cy agains} the life of the r Napoleon 
has —5 2 Megy and Beury — sentenced 
to twenty years’ imprisonment, and thirteen others 
to terms of imprisonment ranging from fifteen to 
three years, The rest were acquitted. 


A telegram from the Calcutta correspondent of the 
Times says that the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
has requested the Government to reduce the income- 
tax after October, in consequence of the commercial 
depression and the political discontent, which is be- 
coming serious. The Viceroy returns to Calcutta 
earlier than usual, but not immediately. Blight is 
affecting the produce of tea in Achar. The indigo 
crop is slightly above theaverage. Malwa has again 
been visited by floods. Another telegram states that 
a bill has been laid before the Viceroy’s Council to 


amend the code b punishment for 
sedition. aaah balance — tt Puus 


|} absence of men of the egricultural and navvy class, | 


The Red River Settlement is troubled with a great 


TAR 


was 2,400,0002, above that at the same date last 
ear. , 


* 


to do present at the 


English barristers rela - 
tive to the Marathon murders. The 
nister has protested against 


ceived him very well, but made not the slightest 
allusion to the war, the evacuation, nor the Im 
family. On retiring from the ce of Pins I 
the old general went to pay a visit to Cardinal 
Antonelli, from whom he encountered th 
politeness, but the same reserve. Gen 
aaid to the cardinal, “‘ Eminence, even if 
troops should return here after the war, I 


vo 
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e medical ingpectors at or 


in officer Fr cent, of 
2 ce eng for. tee line regina belong to the nen 
lowest class of London 8, costermongers, and 


OonstITURNTs.— 
Mr. Osborne Morgan, G. O., M. P., addressed his con- 
stituents 2 Monday night at en. He 


ful occurrence 
* Rev. John C 
Thursday hie 


boiler. A case of sunstroke occurre 
area, Yorkshire Wolds, on Friday. 
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„ ROD AND IN THE WORLD.” * 


We imagine that it must have cost the writer 
of this work—whom we recognise as one of the 
most vigorous reformers in Glasgow in the 
almost — times of twenty or more 2 ago 
some trouble to fix upon its title. Of course 
the title suggests a book of travels, and a very 
fresh book of travels this is. But why Mr. 
Rattray should say “Round and Round” as 
well as “In,” we can scarcely imagine. We 
suppose, however, that he was on the search for 
something new with a tinge of the old—as all 

the new s have—and that this, after pain- 
fal cogitation, was the ultimate result of the 


search. 

% Round and Round” and “In,” together, 
mean two voyages to Australia by packet, a long 
residence there, and return home by overland. 


world in the author’s overland sketches—good 
in themselves, but already almost too much 
written about. After some time spent in Scot- 
land, the author returned to Australia on busi- 
ness, and gives some more adventures during 
his second residence. Good reading although 
the narrative is, we prefer, as before, to. meet 
with Mr. Rattray as an observer and writer on 
— questions. We quote, therefore, from 

is well-informed and acute observations on the 
political relations of the Australian Colonies to 
the parent State :— 

It is now a maxim of British policy that it is the 
duty and desire of the government and people of the 
United Kingdom to afford countenance and protection 
to her colonies as long as they manifest a disposition to 
maintain Imperial connection ; bat as soon as any wish 
of dismemberment may be legally and formally expressed, 
and legitimately conveyed to the Crown, it would inter- 
pose no obstacle to the realisation of such a desire; an 
it is wise that our statesmen have distinctly enunciated 
this principle of colonial policy. It is well for the 
colonies also, as it will serve to dissipate the views enter- 
tained by some, of their own importance to the integrity 
of the parent state, which are erroneous and mis- 


It is difficult to make much that is new out of] chievo 


the journeys, and, now, only fresh and un- 
travelled men allude to their personal adven- 
tures, by sea or land in a work of this kind. 
Still, we accompany Mr. Rattray with interest 
in all his well-travelled tour; but the chief 
interest of this work foes not lie in the 
author's mild adventures, but in the sagacity of 
his observations upon Australian life and Aus- 
tralian public questions. We therefore take, 
without asking, his permission to skip his first 
“Perilous Voyage, and dart at once to the 

litical and social life of the colonies. Mr. 
y was in Geelong when State-aid to re- 


took a in opposing the grant. He 
organised pp Bb qe Sher to be brought 
to 


bear on the Imperial 9 but the 
itions were unheeded. e then says, in 

ustration of the working of this grant, and of 
the ballot in connection with it :— 


% We were beaten, but we accepted our defeat with 
the | tions of those who, knowing that they 
have fair play, resign themselves to the inevitable 
conditions of their fate. But this did not prevent the 

the leading question at the first 


on it, and the answers he received not org Benge 


rel equality, confidence | 
e town could not be 
awarded. On the vote being taken, the mayor, who 
was chairman, declared the number to be equal; but 


: 


FE 


hands,called sic on those who were Opposed to Mr. 

divide, when about three-fourths of the meet- 
our side ; proving incontestably how 
been by open voting, the candidate 
fared. Many who voted for him, would 
deterred from doing so in deference to the 


55 
tee 
ile 


others and the consequence was that, of 


3 e 
I think, beyond all li ng of doubt, 


rish, affords the only 


with the exception of 

e ater evento 
all the other evs 

denominations, Roman olics, 

Unitarians, Wesl : 

think Jews; and if not, 


of course man man 
adherents of these A &. — * 


was a fiercely debated question, and he 
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it is very far from being a popular phrase, 
Let us out the painter, it is the favourite expression of 
many unreflecting persons, who, when baffled in some 
selfish purpose by what they may suppose to be, and 
call, the — 4 of the Home Government, imme- 
diately unfarl the ‘Repeal of the Connection Flag.’ 
Their idea is, that the advantages derived from it are 
not mutual, and that in the event of the policy of nes 
land leading it into a war, they would be subject to all 
the pains and penalties to which hostilities with foreign 
states would expose them; without seeming to reflect 
on the far more probable contingency of 
or absorption by any unscrupulous aggrandising power, 
whose lust of territory and extended dominion might 
rompt it to visit ag . polite purpose such fine 2 
possessions as ustralian group are, an 
lay a robber’s hand on such fine prises as fm would be. 
It would, however, be a great mistake if public opinion 
were to be influenced or formed on the supposition that 
any desire for separation in the Australian colonies is 
common. It is chiefly confined to parties hailing from 
States having no political identification with the United 
Kingdom. The loyalty of the mass of the colonists is, 
although sometimes exuberant and excitingly demon- 
strative, not a mere sentiment, but a principle based on 
an intelligent conviction. The danger rather is, from 
the fostering of a feeling of essness among the 
bulk of people at home, concerning the condition and 
rmanent security and stability of the antipodean 
amily, which may, if not judiciously regarded, eventua te 


ry assault 


in yee Sy a a —— — — = 
. press ogland gene rha 
without daly considering all the [ the 


case, is vexed and irri when any of the oommuni- 
ties with which she is more immediately identified, do 
not adopt similar commercial principles to those which 
have proved so singularly sound and advantageous to 
herself “oe the os —— * rightl N. 
wrongly, although there ma no u 5 
tion of it, this is oer tainly the popular feeling. Bat 
colonial governments do not receive credit for the fact, 
that with them, as at home, the chief part of the revenue 
of customs is derived from the duties on luxuries, and a 

reat amount of misconception and ill-feeling would 

ave been avoided if im port duties, ostensibly imposed 
for the purpose of foste ring colonial manufactures, had 
been levied for revenue and with that aim.” 


These extracts belong to the heavier portion of 
this work. The lighter portion will be found 
by every one to be most agreeable reading. 


LADY TOURISTS.* 
This is a narrative of travel by three ladies who set 


out from London two years ago upon a route which 
» | comprised, among other places, Munich, Constantinople, 


Oyprus, Alexandria, Oairo, Jerusalem, Damascus, &o. 
&c. That they have not travelled much before, we 
should gather from the fact that more is made of some 
trivialities which become too common to be noticed 
after one long foreign ramble, and also from the absence 
of those comparisons which are inevitable when one has 
seen other parts of the world. One of the travellers, 
% Miss Agnes,” gives this pen - and - ink sketch of her- 
self and her oompanions:— 

% We are all sisters in affection, though only two are so 


by birth. We are provided with the best of all auxiliaries 
—viz., a knowledge of the French, German, and Italian 


would support their ministers without ges. A gourier we do not want, as without his 

having recourse to such a reprehensible source of aid | services we are in a much more advan ition 

from funds, which are contributed for 8 information. We agreo to a division of 

for, and whio pur- | labour. iolet makes responsible for the 

poses homer minority strate- and for the direction of the 
constitution in an 


claims, 

i tate were to rob 
urch of its funds voluntarily con- 
purposes.” 
lesson to old reformers, and 
ifying to Mr. Rattray, to 
although he and his 
friends were at that time, the last tele from 
South Australia conveyed the news that State- 
aid to religion was y abolished. 

There are capital sketches in this work of 
Australian life of all kinds—of the inevitable 


i 
. 


Chinaman who, we suppose, will one day invade 
Manchester and Glasgow as he has the cities 
of all the new worlds; gers, 
and of the Aborigines, after which we come 


rather suddenly upon the oldest of the old 


* Round and nd in the World. By James 
Rattray. London: — Glasgow : Perteons. 


1 at 
is Aale the r routes * 


approval of her companions. Violet is gifted with pru - 
dence and liveliness; Edith is quick at ne com 
whilst is very happy to benefit by the — 
activity of her friends.” 

We cannot help surmising that Miss Agnes has 
written home to her friends a series of very interesting 
sketchy gossipy letters, which would have borne a little 
more weeding than they have had before being sent tothe 
press. There are some sentimental reflections here and 
there which, to our taste, a little spoil the book. They 
are not silly, but they are not quite wise—very nice in a 
letter to loving friends, not suitable for the eye of a cold, 
unsympathising public. We have no objection in the 
world to a young lady talking politics, especially if she 
understand them and has a real and not a mere dille. 
tants interest in them, but when they are packed up en 


„ Eastern Pilgrims: the Travels of Three Ladies, By AGnes 
er. London: Huret and Blackett, 18, Great kiarlhoruck- 


| 


route for Palestine, we could have been spared the fol- 
lowing :— 

* Ona dull morning of August, 1868, we bade fare- 
well to London. It is sad to drive along these streets, 
and — if we shall —— * on 1 
one year — * at o * e place in the 
8 in the Church, and in the circle of our friends. 
The Irish Charch Establishment will be a thing of the 

t is certain. Mr. Gladstone will probably 
guide the nation’s counsels. Society will whirl on its 
way without missing us much, and we shall all be a year 
nearer eternity. ut what of that? In seeking to 
know more of our Father’s universe, may we not rise to 
broader conceptions of Himself? And may we not 
arrive at a truer estimate of our own little sphere of 
action, if we learn to realise how many struggles and 
aspirations go forth towards objects of which we have 
hardly learnt even the names? 


We present our best thanks to “ Agnes” for sparing 
us the details of the voyage. To the untravelled, a 


d | voyage from London to Ostend is not a matter to be 


passed over as insignificant; and yet all that she 
permits herself to aay about it is, After a somewhat 
“stormy passage we reached Ostend.“ 


From Ghent, the travellers proceeded by the Forest of 
Ardennes to Luxembourg, of which beautiful place 
there is a very good description. Thence again to Ems, 
Frankfort, Nurembarg, and Manich. As a sample of 
the easy chit-chat which makes up a considerable part 
of the book, and in measure compensates for a little 
faller painting of the various scenes through which 
the travellers passed, our readers may take the 
following: 

The greatest charm of Ems is a donkey ride. Our 
donkeys were named Fix, Frits, and Bertha. Fix’s 
previous rider was a Russian Count, who played away 
a great deal of money, and had to send for more to take 
him home. Which was the greater donkey? It was 
— amusing to hear the donkey-drivers talk. They 
had no respect for their King. Only fancy,’ said one 
of them, ‘ he has been here two seasons, and has never 
mounted a donkey once.’ 

** How lovely the Marlberg looked in its russet dress. 
It was like some characters, that never show the half 
that is in them, till a cold wind blows.” 

One does not look for much art criticism in a book of 
travels, although nearly every city on the Continent 
contains some treasure of the kind to provokeit. A 
large majority of those who go to see them, however, 
consists of those whose criticisms would hardly bear to 
appear in print. The little that is here of this kind is 
of a most sensible sort, as the following extract will 
show :— 

% Rubens is not always 1 2 The hand that 

inted the ‘Descent from the Cross,’ should never 

ve been employed on any but the purest subjects ; 
and when pictures do not appeal to our best feelings, 
it is a waste of time to look at them. It is a great mis- 
take to paint horrible scenes; painting, like poetry, 
should seek to elevate our minds; and what elevation 
is there in a lion killing a man, orin Bethlehem mothers 
biting the arms and scratching the faces of the soldiers 
who slaughtered their children ? 

“To look at Rubens’ painting after Albert Durer’s 
is like reading Byron after George Herbert. And yet, 
with all his wonderful powers of vivid colouring, he is 
of the earth, earthly. Even his celestial spirits have 
anything but glorified bodies. Now, Guido Reni is, if 
one may so N heavenly. His every touch has a 
tinge of the blue sky about — and he is seldom guilty 
of mixing up mythological and sacred subjects which is 
so profane, or mythological and historical subjects which 
is so puzzling. Hach of his paintings isa simple idea, 
2 the mind can take in and contemplate without 


raction. 

“We wondered why Violet was so much more 
charmed with pictures of the Madonna than with those 
of the Saviour. Perhaps because she could enjoy them 
without se much fear of profanity. How can or how 
dare any one paint the divine Jesus? We shall see 
him as he is,’ and the highest effort of human genius 


will then appear worse than child’s play or, rather 
will be fo n. And when a man like Rubens coul 
paint the Crucifixion,’ and Castor and Pollux’ equally 
well, may we not suspect that both to him were alike 
mythological ”’ ? 

That the three fair ones were able to take care of 
themselves, peeps out here and there in a naive way 
which contributes not a little charm to the book. At 
the end of the journey to Pesth, came of course the 
nuisance of getting their luggage amid the confusion 
of disorderly porters. Madame Jucunta, a young 
married lady whom they had joined in travel, thought 
to steal a march upon her companions and get her lug- 
gage included with that of the sisters. In doing this 
Agnes tells us that all her refinement disappeared ~ 
“she swore the most fearful oaths and worked both 
“herself and the man into a state of the most excited 
** perplexity.” They managed, however, to take her off, 
get the start of her, and drove off to “ seoure the separate 
“cabin for which we had paid beforehand.” 


From Pesth their journey lay some distance by 
steamer, and here the travellers began to experience 
somewhat of the romance of foreign travel—fourteen 
languages being spoken among the fifty people who sat 
down to dioner together. Imagine the Babel that 
would make in the small space of the cabin of a steam- 
boat, if, as would happen sometimes, all spoke at 
once. 

Merry girls, too, were the travellers; for Violet and 
Agnes, sitting next the captain at dinner, made him 
laugh so much that they feared he would be attacked 
with apoplexy. 

“I do not often find English people so agreeable,” 


“ if you make them a civil bow they stare at you. And 


br pope “They are generally very stiff, and 
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ss — — conceited about their own ne that 

At Alexandria began the real difficulties and dangers 
of their journey. Everybody who travels in Eastern 
regions is, of course, very much at the mercy of his 
dragoman, just as every traveller in Europe is at the 
mercy of his courier, if he is unwise enough to take one. 
But three ladies at the mercy of a dragoman, and he, if 
jadged by his own boast, the best in the East, which 
we take to mean the biggest scoundrel of the lot! Says 
Agnes : “ Seldom have we seen a more handsome man. 
„Though not exactly of the size of Anak, he might 
e have sat for a portrait of Bluff King Hal after domestic 
u worries had tinged that monarch’s hair with silver.” 
What could three unprotecteds do, but put their whole 
trust ina big, handsome, white-baired, smiling, sugar- 
spoken Maltese, who assured them that he was every- 
thing a dragoman should be, if not more? Moreover, 
he was a European, and not an Arab, which was a great 
thing in the sisters’ esteem ; though our own experi- 
ence would tell us that if in respect of honesty there be 
any difference between a Maltese and an Arab, it must 
be infinitesimal. How he wheedled them into engaging 
him, how he cheated them in the matter of their 
“‘ dahabieh,” or Nile boat, how he swindled them, how 
he excited their suspicion, got himself dismissed with- 
out a character, and finally went away “ a much injured 
. apc form one of the pleasantest parts of this chatty 

We must confess to some considerable disappointment 
in that part of the book which relates to the Eastern 
portion of the journey. We get no impression of the 
things the travellers saw from the meagre attempts at 
description which we have whenever we come to a new 
place. Now and then the writer warms up to some- 
thing like poetry and enthusiasm ; but the. thing that 
most appears is the Scotch religiousness, which would 
take a world of trouble to see the Cave of Adullam, but 
which has nothing to say but the poorest commonplace 
of all the wonderful localities of Bethlehem, Geth- 
semane, and Jerusalem. Indeed, if Agnes ever takes 
another tour and puts it in a book, we strongly advise 
her to cut out all the conversation and all the religious 
reflections. Not that we have any objection to read 
pleasant chit-chat, only there should be something in it; 
atill less to religious reflection, only it should have far 
more intelligence and reality of sentiment than we have 
found here. 

We will not trouble our readers with the remainder 
of the journey. Most of them will have become 
familiar by this time with Dean Stanley’s “Sinai and 
Palestine,” and will gather nothing more from this 
book. Unless, indeed, it would interest them to know 
the following :— 


Left the tents at 5a.m. Reached the Dead Sea at 
46 6.45. Left the Dead Sea at 7. Reached the Jordan 
at 8.6. Left the Jordan at 8.85. Reached the tents 
* at 10 a.m.” 


Friends at home must have been greatly edified with 
this information when it arrived, and we cannot wonder 
if they pressingly desired that, whatever else was left 
out, that might be put in the book ! 

Miss Agnes must forgive us if we seem to be un- 
gallant. We critics are nothing if not true. We pro- 
pitiate her by repeating that she has written an ia- 
teresting book of chit-chat, which many of her own sex 
will read with more pleasure than they would find in 
any more learned book. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Setting Sun. A Poem in Seven Books. (F. 
Bowyer Kitto.) The purchaser of these anonymous 
lines has not the small satisfaction of getting one 
“book” at a time. He must have the wholo seven, 
that is to say, three hundred and fifty pages, or about 
ten thousand lines. The theme is a very suggestive 
one, but we do not profess to have read so large a pro- 
portion of the ten thousand lines as to have learnt 
precisely what relation the poem bears to it. We 
do indeed discover that the writer is in the decline of 
life, and it may be that he contemplates his departure 
as an event which will be followed by consequences 
similar to those which result from the disappearance of 
a great luminary. This suggestion is not wholly un- 
warranted by his words. Thus he says :— 

“J can write verses—so can everybody; 

But who can soar up to the heaven of genius ? 

Who can 2 the fancies of the brain: 

Who can distil the quintescence of nature, 

And from the contrarieties of bein 

Extract the harmonies of truth — beauty, 

Winning from life its latent poetry ? 

None but the poet who is born a poet; 

And if I am a poet I can do it, 

And I was born a poet and I know it.“ 

Nothing could be more conclusive than this. He 
describes his vocation with more accuracy, however, in 
the next page, thus :— 

My brichtest thoughts spring forth spontaneously, 

As unexpectedly as shooting stars 

Coming from nobody can tell us where, 

Going —— where any body knows. 

The author has felt it his mission to send this poem forth 
to the world— 

* Destined, I trust, to work the good of men,” 
And, though we cannot accept his own estimute of its 
intrinsic merit, or of its probable effect upon the world, 
as the true one, we cam unfeiguedly rejoice that he has 

% A happy temperament, 
Which neither time nor troubles could destroy ; 


Not only daily bat daily breath, 
Good 
: balk hohead ache etal ach, or buat ache, 


With means to live on ina wa’ 
Without the losses, cares, a of Len- 
Many of our readers will be interested to learn how 
this happy mean is attained :— 
% My rules of health are few and simple, 

To drink m ten end Od@es bot nad beret 

„FFC 

n rather than too m 

Luni Gar work Gard th band or tanieer tea? 

Miscellanies. By Jonn Henry Newman, D. D. 
(London: Strahan and Co.) The announcement of this 
book awakened considerable interest, which has perhaps 
been rather increased by delay in its appearance. Now 
chat it has come, we are inclined to think that it will 
cause disappointment. It is not that the editor’s work 
has not been well done, or that the extracts from the 
“Oxford Sermous” and other writings of the dis- 
tinguished Romanist divine have not great intrinsic 
value and interest for readers. But the book is pretty 
sure to be compared with the similar volume from the 
works of Dean Stanley, and it must be confessed that it 
will suffer by the comparison. The Dean’s writings 
are on more popular subjects ; his style is more pictorial, 
and his productions yield more striking and effective 
extract. The editor of the present series is fully con- 
scious of this, and for this reason has left the theological 
treatises entirely untouched. The extracts are divided 
into three sections; the first Historical, the second 
Moral and Practical, the third Doctrinal. To the first, 
less than a third of the volume is given; and part of it 
is occupied with passages on the Scripture heroes. We 
have, therefore, comparatively little from the “ History 
“of the Arians,” in which abundant materials might 
have been found for the editor’s purpose. The book is 
so scarce and dear that such extracts would have been 
specially welcome, and a larger proportion of them 
might with advantage have been substituted for some 
of the sermons. The book, however, as a whole, enables 
the reader to form an accurate idea of the style of one of 
the most acute thinkers of the age. 


Evenings with the Sacred Poets. Containing gems 
by the most eminent writers from the earliest times. 
By Frepericx SaunpeErs, author of Salad for the 
Social,” Salad for the Solitary,” xo. (London: 
Richard Bentley.) This publication affords another 
proof of the existence of the law that “ some men labour 
“and other men enter into their labours.” Mr. 
Saunders’s book has little originality about it besides 
the title. Judging from his previous works, the titles 
are Mr. Saunders’s strong points, and here he has suo- 
ceeded in turning the Half. hours of a well known 
author into Evenings.” The “gems by the most 
t eminent writers must be taken as referring not only 
to selections from the sacred poets, but also to extracts 
from the various authors who have written upon ancient, 
mediseval, and modern hymnology. Those of our 
readers who may have supposed this to be an indepen- 
dent treatise will be thankful for the explanation of this 
happy ambiguity. Mr. Saunders’s critical faculty may 
be estimated from such phrases as the following :— 
“There are some splendid thoughts in this passage.” 
„This fine triplet has been often admired.” We now 
“hail that chief of the tuneful throng, the great and 
00d Milton, whom a brother bard beautifully 
te apostrophises as one—” What a grand passage is the 
* following!!! Another of his fine poems is—” Such 
specimens are to be found on nearly every page, and may 
be fairly left to speak for themselves. 

The Woman's Kingdom. By the Author ok John 
% Halifax.” (London: Hurst and Blackett.) A new 
and cheap edition of a book which must already have 
had thousands of readers, is an indication of its great 
popularity. That popularity is not undeserved, and 
rests on no meretricious or superficial claims. Mrs. 
Craik is here not only fully equal to her high reputa- 
tion, but we question whether she has not surpassed 
most of her former books. In the portraiture of cha- 


(London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston.) This 


To this description they fully correspond. Mr. Ballan- 
tyne’s reading has been extensive, his skill in selection 
and grouping of extracts ie considerable, and he has 
given us here a choice miscellany of passages from the 
greatest writers of all ages. As a suggestive little 
volume, and especially as a companion for leisure hours, 
in which there is not time to take up a more Aborate 
work, the book is invaluable. 

Every Day Objects. Edited and Enlarged by W. H. 
DavenPort Apams. (V. P. Nimmo.) Amongst 
“every day objects” described in this useful com- 
pilation we have several things that are not seen every 
day, and by some of our less-favoured readers are not 
seen from year’s end to year’s end. We should like to 
know how many ot them have seen red snow. But we 
must not be too particular. Many of the objects here 
described and classified are to be seen in our h 
or grasses; ‘and the phenomena of the air and sky 
become more interesting when explained in a popular 
manner. Mr. Adams founds his work upon the second 
series of a French work, Les Saisons,” by M. Hoefer, 
It is a contribution to the instruction of the young in 
natural history. 


MUSIO. 

Rimbault’s Catechism of the Rudiments of Music 
(Chappell and Co.) is a cheap and handy introdaction to 
the study of mnsic. It is very simple, but being pre- 
pared by a thorough masician, it gives prominently and 
in their proper order all the explanatory terms which 
are so puzsling to the beginner. If carefully followed 
it will soon enable the learner to read music correctly, 
and to render it properly, both as to time and expres- 
sion. Its handy form and the exclusion of superfluous 
matter will render it a very useful and popular manual. 


Tun Lonpon Srunnoscorio Company have pub- 
lished a very excellent likeness Of the Rev. Robert 
Moffat. It will be some compensation to those who 
cannot look upon him in the flesh to have so truthful 
a representation of his present appearance. There are 
many whose only association with him are the ample 
forehead and manly open countenance which a coloured 
print, executed some forty years ago, has preserved to 
them. The brow is ample still, and the countenance 
beaming with benevolence; but the long white beard 
and furrowed cheeks show the work which time has made 


upon him. This, however, will be less remarked than 


the upright posture in which he sits, and the vigour 
both of mind and body which it denotes,——Charles 
Dickens’s Raven Grip” is also the subject of what we 
might not inaptly call a speaking likeness. 

Map or tHe Seat or Wan.—Mr. Wyld has pub- 
lished a very useful and intelligible map of the seat of 
war. The separate nationalities are indicated by a 
coloured line; the character of the country, whether 
wooded or hilly, is shown, and the scale, about ten miles 
to an inch, is sufficiently large to enable one to study 
the positions of the respective armies iu such a manver 


racter, especially, the tale shows remarkable power. | 4 to know the significance of the various movements 


The little group to whom we are introduced in the 
opening scenes in the Isle of Wight is made up of no 
commonplace characters. In each there are freshness, 
distinctness, and individuality, and the promise which 
the commencement gives is well sustained to the close. 
A perfect consistency is preserved throughout, and each 
separate trait and incident is in harmony with the 
general idea, and adds to the effect. The plot is clever, 
and developes itself in a nataral and interesting style 
which keeps up the attention of the reader. But one 
of the greatest merits of the story is that bigh moral 
tone by which Mrs. Craik is so honourably dis- 
tinguished from many of ber rivals. 

Virgil, By the Rev. W. Lucas-Coxiins, M.A. 
(William Blackwood and Sons. 1870.) This volume 
of the series of the Ancient Classics for English 
„% Readers’ was (o have been undertaken by the late 
Mr. Conington, and his admirable version of the neid 
fully justified the editor in this selection. The editor, 
who has already contributed his analysis of Homer, 
supplies the lack of service occasioned by the death of 
Mr. Conington, aud interprets for general readers the 
story and the style of the Augustan poet who took 
Homer as bis model. Mr. Collins has done his best to 
interest those who are strangers to classical scholarship 
in these great epic poems of the ancients, but nothing 


perhaps that apy one could do would ever make them 


announced. 


Miscellaneous Hews, 


A petition has been presented by certain Liberal 
electors of Brecon, praying for the issue of a com- 
mission to inquire into alleged corrupt practices at 
elections for Brecon. Of course the petition cannot 
be acted upon, if at all, until next year. 

Tur Worx or THE LATE Session.—The number 
of public Acts passed in the late session was 112. 
There were 172 local and four private statuates 

. In the previous session there were 117 
public, 159 local, and ten private Acts passed. 

New Povriry Market.—From the City Preis we 
learn that the Markets Improvement Committ e of 
the Corporation have reported favourably upon their 
architect’s plan for the erection of a Poultry Market 
in connection with the New Meat Market in Smith. 
field. The estimated cost of the baildivg is about 
100,000/., and it is calculated that the returns will 
amount to about 13,5001. per annum. 

Tun NatuparisaTion Taeaty,—The convention 


United States 
the two countries, was ratified in 
Wednesday. It provides that the citizens of 


country may be naturalised ia the other 
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Execrion Inre.viicsnce.—The -General 
was re-elected for Plymouth on pe 
position. In returning thanks, Sir K. Collier 
that as a portion of his constituency objected to his 
holding the Recordership of Bristol, he should at 
once resign the appointment. Referring to the sub- 
ject of retrenchment, be maintained that Govern- 
ment had acted consistently with ite professions, and 


great exertions will 
be made to bring up Conservative votes against Sir 


aes. 
Tun Basr-Farminc Casz.—At the Central 
Criminal Court yesterday, Margaret Waters and 
Sarah Ellis were indicted for the wilful murder of 
five children. They were aleo indicted for unlaw- 
fully neglecting to provide sufficient food and other 
necessaries for certain children of tender years un- 
able to provide for and take care of themselves, 
whom the said Margaret Waters and Sarah Ellis 
were obliged by contract to provide for, so as there- 
— injure the health of the children, They were 
detained for conspiring to obtain money by 
false ces. The prisoners pleaded “ Not guilty.” 
Mr. ey, on the part of the defence, applied for a 
postponement of the trial on the ground that certain 
evidence was to be given for the prosecation of the 
character of which the defence had not received any 
notice. Mr. Poland, on the part of the prosecution, 
stated that he did not deem the application anreason- | 
able, and the case was accordingly ordered to stand 
over till next session. : 


Tus Stave Trapve.—On Wednesday ratifications 
were exchanged at London of the convention for the 
suppression of the African slave-trade. This oon- 
vention was 2 at Washington on the 3rd of 
June, and is additional to the treaty contracted be- 
tween * two n 1862 for the same 
object. It suppresses the mixed courte at Sierra 
Leone, Cape of Good Hope, and New York, appointed 
in virtue of that treaty to decide in cases where 
ala vort were captured, and transfers their jurisdio- 
ä—U—a —“I ee 
@ proviso reserving the same power of appeal against 
the decisions of these courte as is allowed in other 
cases of maritime prizes. In the case of a British 
merchant-vesesel being captured by an American 
cruiser, it is ed that she shall be taken to the 
nearest port in a British colony, and similarly that an 
American vessel shall be handed over to a United 
States cruiser, or sent to New York or Key West. 
devel, t tase sipegmntin keh ese 

y ese engagements, actions 
are issued to the commanders of the ships of the 
two nations employed to prevent the African slave- 


Iuprovep Inpusrerat DwWILILNOS Company.—The 
fourteenth half-yearly meeting of this company was 
held on Friday at the Mansion House. Alderman 
Bir Sydney Waterlow 
resent were Sir John Lubbook, M.P., Sir William 
n, Mr. Alan Morrison, Mr. Scrimgeoar, and 
others. In the report the following oo- 
ourred:—“ The sum of 38, 602“. 18s. bas been 
1 during the half-year on works in progress, 
estate, &0., 
account is now 107, 9091. gr 
during the half-year amount to 6,878“. 0s. 7d.; in- 
terest allowed by bankers, and other items, amouut- 

to 681. 15s. 8d.; making the total income 
6,946/. 168. $d. The total expenditure, including 
the contributions to the reserve accounts, amounts 
to 3,1691. 4s. 8d., leaving a profit of 3,777/. 118. 7d., 
which is equal to 6/. Os. 104d. per cent. per annum 
on the subsoribed capital.“ The report was adopted, 
and a dividend of 5 per cent. declared. The meetin 
was brought to a close after votes of thanks had 
been passed to the chairman and directors. 


Sap Accrpent To a Sconoot Excuasion Party.— 


nal-green, had 
. Barnet, on a pleasure excur- 
sion, and started homewards between eight and nine 


the vehicle. The — — therefore were requested 
places in another van. Many went 

the roof. When the 
ing Jolly Batchers’-hill, 
-green, the leading horse suddenly broke away 


van 


footpath and threw it over 
horses beneath it, 


| horses. The driver is 


resided, and among those | 


thé cap end chains bad come 
hich had caused the 
to have 
at the time of the accident. 
Tue Serron Lipset Casz.—The trial of 
Sefton libel case took place at the Leeds Assizes 
Thursday. It will be remembered that the 


the 
on 


was brought against Mr. Leng, proprietor of the 
Sheffield Telegraph, for i a h affect- 
ing the Marl and Oountess of Sefton. Sir John 


Karslake, who conducted the prosecution, stated that 
the plaintiff was actuated by no vindictive spirit, but 
the Harl felt it to be his duty to the public to lay a 
criminal information against the defendant. Mr. 
Digby Seymour, who appeared for Mr. Leng, said 
that his client had made an ample a for the 
indisoretion of his sub-editor, Mr. Peddie, and con- 
tended that Mr. Leng was not responsible, as when 
the paragraph was published he was ill at home, and 
unable to exercise his usual supervision. The sab- 
editor, reporters, cashier, and other members of the 
staff having been examined, the jadge summed up, the 
tone of his address being unfavourable to the defen- 
dant. After about five minutes’ deliberation the 
jury returned a verdict for the prosecution. Sentence 
Siz Ropert CoLLIER on THE WAR.— The Attorney- 
General addressed a meeting of the electors of 
Plymouth on Friday evening, with a view to his re- 
election. He said he regarded the war as the 
greatest calamity that had befallen Burope for 
generations—the greatest discouragement to those 
who believed in the inflaence of progress and en- 
lightenment. It was lamentable that thousands 
should be thus sacrificed because two great persons 
had quarrelled. He believed the Englieh Govern- 
ment would interfere in the interests of peace as 
soon as possible. Meanwhile the steps which had 
been taken to vindicate the treaty engagements and 
honour of this country with regard to Belgium 
approved themselves to men of all parties, and 
would obtain the desired end. He did not believe 
England would come into the quarrel ; but if she did 
he would quote the authority of Lord Derby to show 
that she was never better prepared. Next in im- 
portance to the. new treaty guaranteeing the in- 
tegrity of Belgium he placed the new Foreign 
Enlistment Act, on which he had exercised all his 
skill, so as to make it perfect. It was impossible to 
a law which no one could break, but he be- 
ieved this measure would be effective. 


Tue Weise Evictions.—A libel case, arising out 
of the alleged political evictions in Denbighshire 
after the general election in 1868, was tried at 
Chester on Saturday before Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn. The plaintiff, Mr. John Williams, is an 
architect and land agent at Liangollen. He has for 
four years been agent to Mr. Edwin Wynne Lewis, 
the owner of an estate in Denbighshire, who is a 
Liberal in politics, while Mr. Williams himself is a 
Conservative. The libel he complained of was a 
letter published in January last in the Banner, a 
new r belonging to the defendant in the action, 
Mr. Thomas Gee, asserting that the plaintiff had 
given notice to quit to a tenant of Mr. Lewis's, 
named Evan Parry, who had voted for Mr. Osborne 
Morgan and Colonel Biddulph. It was also asserted 
that the plaintiff had endeavoured to induce Parry 
to vote for Sir W. Wynn and Colonel Biddulph, and 
had told him he wonld be sorry for it if he did not. 
Mr. Lewis was called, and stated that the notice to 
quit was sent by his orders because of Parry’s im- 
pudence and non-payment of rent. Parry was also 
examined, and stated that he did know why he was 
turned out of his farm, and that when he received 
the notice to quit he did not owe any rent. The 
Lord Chief Justice, in summing up, said he thought 
the jury would agree with him that a serious im- 
utation had been made against the plaintiff, and 
they thought it was wrongfully insinuated they 
would mark their sense of it by the damages they 
ve. On-the other hand, if Mr. Williams had be- 
ved harshly to this man they would consider how 
far that sustained the plea which the defeniant set 
up. The jury gave a verdict for the plaintif— 
damages, 50/. 

Riotovs Demonstration AT Derry.—The 12th, 
the — of the closing of the gates of Derry, 
was celebrated in the usual fashion. The demon- 
stration was the largest ever seen, great numbers of 

ns being nt from Coleraine and Newtown- 
imavaddy. About 3,000 persons, accompanied by 


Cathedral. As the Appren 
the Cathedral a * 

Joseph M“ Kenna, of Belfast, attempted to break 
through Bishopsgate-street, but they were prevented 
by the police and the dragoons. Three or four of 
the Roman Oatholic 
man has singe died, and another is dangerously 
wounded. At night all was quiet, and the anniver- 
sary celebration proceeded in an orderly manner. 
Several thousand persons assembled in a field at 
Silverhill, near Enniskillen, to celebrate the anni- 
versary. Flags were carried and music played. 
Another report states that the Catholics mustered in 
the Corn Market, to the namber of 7,000, and, with 
a great display of party colours and banners, pro- 
ceeded to make the circuit of the streets. At Bishops- 
gate they were refused admission inside the walls by 
the authorities. They made a determined attempt 
to force their way in, and were charged by the cara- 
bineers and constabulary. A later telegram says 
there was considerable rioting in several parts of the 


city in the evening, and frequent charges had to be 


made upon the mob by the cavalry and the police, 
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g | arrived, on the 
evening brings 


y received sword cate. One 


place called Bishopsgate. One man was stabbed, 
and stones and bricks were thrown, injuring several 


persons. Thirteen arrests were made. The police 
had to charge the mob and clear the streets. About 
twelve o'clock a disturbauoe took Shore- 
road, and a number of windows in that locality 
were smashed. 


Glennings. 
— pj) 
The Poet Laureate is said to be at work on a new 


poem. 

The foot-and-mouth disease is spreading rapidly 
in Somersetshire and Dorsetshire. 

Nearly 20,000 persons visited the Crystal Palace 
on Wednesday, the speciality of the day being a 
concert by the Tonio-Solſa Association. 

The Mayor of Bradford has just laid the founda- 
tion stone of the new Town Hall in that place. It 
is to cost 43,000/.; the style is medieval. 


The portrait of Charles Dickens, at the age of 
forty-three, inted by the eminent historical 
painter Ary Rcheffer, in 1855, has jast been pur- 
chased for the National Portrait Gallery. 


The inhabitants of Crawley have determined to 
perpetuate the memory of the late Mr. Mark Lemon, 
who was for many years a resident of that village, 
by erecting a drinking fountain to his memory. 


The Calcutta correspondent of the Times writes 
that last year Great Britain took 10} million pounds 
of Indian tea, against 71 millions in the previous 
year. This year’s increase promises to be propor- 
tionally greater. 

The Maine newspapers are engaged in poetically 
describing the beauties of their streams. Recently 
4 — there contained a poem on the claims of the 
% Jimskittioook,“ which was dedicated to the author 
of a previous 
doonaskooksis. 

REMARKABLE Rescue.—A lady standing in George- 
square, Glasgow, heard ories proceeding from a 
grating near her, and it was found that three 
„ Arabs’ were underneath. The grating was forced 
open, and the boys extricated. Dirty, barefooted, 
and weeping, they presented a sorrowful s le. 
They had entered the drain a long distance from the 
spot where they were found, and their candle getting 
extinguished, they lost tifeir way. 

The Atheneum publishes a letter from Mr. J. O. 
Halliwell, in which that gentleman says :—‘ A dis- 
covery I have — made of a series of docu- 
ments can hardly fail to interest many of your 
readers. They reveal the long-hidden mystery of 
the story of the establishment of the Globe and 
Blackfriars theatres. It is now certain that Shak- 
speare, who is more than once alluded to by name, 
was never a proprietor in either theatre. His sole 
interest inthem consisted in a participation, as an 
actor, in the receipts of what is called the house.“ 


A CoMPREHENSIVE Pizs.—The biggest pie on re- 
cord was made at Lowther Castle, in Westmoreland, 
in the year 1762, and was sent up as a present to the 
King. It conteined two geese, four dacks, two 
turkeys, four wild fowls, one wild six wild 
ducks, three teal, two starlings, twelve partridges, 
fifteen woodcocks, two guinea-fowls, three snipes, 
six plovers, three water hens, six widgeons, one 
curlew, forty-six yellowhammers, fifteen sparrows, 
two chaffinches, two larke, three thrushes, one field - 
fare, six pigeons, four blackbirds, twenty rabbits, one 
leg of veal, half a ham, three bushels of floar, two 
stone of butter. The whole pie weighed twenty-two 
stone. This must have been the original pie com- 
memorated in the nursery rhyme—“ When the pie 
was opened,” &. Food Journal. 


Ax Error or run Wan. — The fine weather 
which has now 80 long prevailed and the war on tho 
continent are, the former inducing, and the latter 
forcing, shoals of visitors to the of Man. On 
Tuesday evening between 600 and 700 strangers 

vious evening 2,000, and every 
undreds of holiday-makers and 
health-seekers ; s0 indeed, has the influx be- 
come that there is the greatest difficulty in obtaining 
even shelter and sleeping room, to say nothing of 
comfortable apartments. We are told of visitors of 
all grades tramping up and down Douglas for hours, 
vainly endeavouring to find a place wherein to rest 
their weary limbs, and of lodging-houses and board- 
ing-houses being full from the kitchen to the attic, 
and chairs, sofas, hearthrugs, and carpets ae ex - 
temporised into “ bede, and scarcely a hall or lobby 
but has its occupant. 

PHOTOGRAPHING THE Sun.—Professor Winlock 
is now engaged in photographing the sun on a plan 
which, so far as we know, has not before been put 
into practice. He uses a single lens object glass, 44 
inches diameter, forty feet focal length, of crown 
glass, made by Clark, and corrected for spherical 
aberration by means of an artificial star of homo- 

neous (sodium) light in the focus of a five-inch col- 
imator. The image of the sun is 4} inches in 


poem on the merits of the Skoo- 


| diameter. The tube of the telescope pointe to the 
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4s .. 8,084,000 | Hawthornden. Amongst flowers we have Balsams, Pelargo- EAI GS, SAXON, 10 £2 5 : 
Gold Coin & Bullion 18,280,825 Gladioli, Heatha, Ooleus, Hydraa- 
Fuchsias, Orassulas, 0. 


438,290,895 ponopen ROP MARKET, Monday, August 15.-on-| H)ARBINGS, EGYPTIAN, , | £3 5 
sidering the of the season, we have a strong 


demand * — — 
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Round in CLOTH, is now Ready, 
WANTED, by a LADY domesticated and 


OST FREE for TWO STAMPS, only of 
COMPANION, ot . fe Hobe Dates oo te | 2 f 


C 4 R STREETER, 97. CONDUIT STREET. 
. ̃ "| MR: STREETER, $7, CONDUI | 


1 Rer. G. D. BARTLET, M. A., 


vn, HIGHGATS, will REOPEN 
SCHOOL on Wepmzspay, the 7th September. VACANOISS 
for TWO PUPILS, a 1 
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THE UPPER AND 


MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 


PECKHAM, LONDON, 8. E.—18 TR YEAR. 
Near the Peckham Rye Station, South London Line— Terminus, London Bridge or Victoria) 
Conducted by JOHN YEATS, LL.D, &., University of Glasgow. 
WILL REOPEN, SxrrEAuRER 121, 1870. 


Pupils are received from the 
Fourteenth, or on proving themselves able 
Books and 8 , and free parents or 

There are no 


guardians from 


commencement of their Ninth Year; they enter the U 
to do the work of the Higher 
all unforeseen charges. 
ments of any kind, but unruly b 


School on attaining their 
Classes. The terms from £45) include the use of 


oys cannot be retained in the schools. 


Every boy is, as far as possible, well grounded in English, made to write a hand fit for business, and trained to be quick 
r 


being li languages in the schools. Spe 
1 Drawing. The divisions of 
and airy; PECKHAM RYE COMMON is near, and avai 
an bour’s walk. 


t t by native Masters, 
ench and German are taug ial teachers attend for the elements of Science; for 
the school-year are 
ble for 


and spoken by the Principal. No —_ are to insure 


Geometrical, 
ual, and the holidays short. The premises are spacious 
cricket, football, &.; the ORYSTAL PALACE is within 


N.B.—Just published, The NATURAL HISTORY of COMMERCE. By Dr. Vun. 


Pp. 486, 5s, Cassell and Co. 


ANCASHIRE INDEPENDENT COL- 
J LEGE.—A MATRON will be REQUIRED at the com- 
mencement of next Session (September 2ist), must not be less 
than thirty or more than forty-five years of age.—Applica- 


ti i 1 ex to be 
—— to the President, Rev. 8. Jon The College, 
Whalley Range, Manchester, later than September Ist. 


— 


have been built for the purpose in a * situation. 
Terms inclusive.—Holt House, Cheshant, N. 


ISS FLETCHER, of 13, Powis-square, 
Brighton, RECEIVES a limited number of ~~ 
ages from 8 to 18. A resident Tu'or instructs in Latin 
Arithmetic. The year is divided into Three Terms. 


URS NS. PARTNER, with capital of 
about £5,000, REQUIRED, in an old-established Manu- 
factory 
No risk.— Address, 
countants, 14, Cornhill, E. O. 


ANTED, a well-educated and truthful 

YOUTH as APPRENTICE to the GENERAL 

DRAPERY.—Apply to Emerson, Cook, and Oo., Drapers, 
Gainsborough. 


n * 


VANGELICAL CONTINENTAL 
SOCIETY.—SPECIAL APPEAL.—The war having cut 

off the resources of the Evangelical Societies on the Continent, 
the Committee APPEAL very earnestly for SPECIAL CON- 
‘TRIBOTIONS, to enable them to send prompt help in order 
to prevent the cessation of Evangelistic labours at a time 
when they are so much req 


to execute large Foreiga Orders—to pay 15 per cent. 
20 N Theobald Brothers, Public Ao- 


JOHN SHEDLOCK, Secretary. 


7, Blomfield-street, B. O., Aug. 15, 1870. 


Q PEN - AIR MISSION. 


The SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT is NOW 
be had free. Additional Funds will be 
Bankers, Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., 
ke and at the Office, 11, Buckingham- 
ARTHUR KINNAIRD, Treasurer. 
JOHN MACGREGOR, Hon. seo. 
GAWIN KIRKHAM, Secretary. 


„ 
atreet, Adelphi, 


(THE VALE ACADEMY, RAMSGATE. 


Principal—Mr. M. JACKSON. 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on Turspay, Sept. 6th. 
Prospectuses, &0., on application. 


London. Prinoi — Rev, W. M. WILSON, M. O. P., 
— N “yg ~ ha pop Sesined 
us, locatity ve . ormer pupils obtain 
senior sch F A. B., F. ana LL. B., 
on entered the ministry. One was called to the bar last term, 
av 
peste 
Orem 
upw 


E COLLEGE, ALBERT-ROAD, SOUTH 
NORWOOD, under the direction of a Gentleman 


of assisted by SIX ENGLISH aod FOREIGN 
a BRS. It is easy of access ory, ‘aed to Norwood 
unetion and the C PALA 


Y8STAL (Yearly Ticket, 
10s. d.). The charges are moderate, and the holidays are 
— THB PRINCIPAL, 
N.B.—Delicate and Colonial Boys are received as Parlour 

Boarders. 


ESTALOZZIAN BOARDING SCHOOL 
for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, Misses TOVELL, 26, KING 
EDWARD'S-ROAD, HACKNEY. 
Special attention to the moral and religious training of the 
Papile. The comforts of home combined with the of 
Bubjects of instruction comprehensive and so taught 
to oultivate the mind. Masters attend. Mouse com- 
modious and airy. Separate beds. Extensive recreation 
co = oe, eS ie k and common. 
eferees: Rev. J. J. Evans, Chaplain Home and Colonial 
Training College; Rev. G. B. Johnson, Edgbaston ; Professor 
Dunning, Home and Colonial Training College; John T. 
oo Eeq., 7, Blomfield-street, City; also the parents 
of Pupils. 


The NEXT TERM begins Sepremper 7th, 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES. 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSAIRNE. 
Principala, The Misses HOWARD. Resident Foreign 
Governesses. Attendant Professors. 


Reports monthly, Test Examiaations every term. 


The Misses Howard offer to t he Daughters of Gentlemen an 


advanced and liberal education, with all the privacy and 
—o o home, The house is large, airy, and well 


Prospectus, with references and copies of Examination 
- Papers, on appplication, 


AUTUMN TERM will commence Sarrgusxe 22. 


Mul HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Master, 


R. FT. WEYMOUTH, Eeq., D. Lit. and M. A., Fellow of Univ. 
Coll., London, Member of Vouncil of Philological Society, 


Sscoxnp Master. 


J. H. TAYLOR, Beq., M.A. of Queen’s Coll., Oxford, B.A. 
and Scholar of Trinity Coll., Cam., First Chancellor’s 
Medallist in 1868. 


The SCHOOL will REOPEN on Tuvrspay, September 22nd. 


For prospectuses, &., apply to the Head Master at the 
School, or to the Hon. Sec., the 


Rev. R. H. MARTEN, B. A., Lee, B. I. 


IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL 
St. LEONARD’S-ON-SBA. 

The spacious New Premises, built for this lazge and 
flourishing School, being now ready, a few additional PUPILS 
can be RECEIVED. The comfort and health of delicate boys 
is especially studied, Lofty school and class-rooms, thorough 
eee ae i loo 2 

per, Middle, partments. 
1 Sen Mathematics, Modern Languages, and thorough 
n . 


inder Garten and Pestalozzian Classes for Little Boys. 
A liberal table, watchful care. 
Terms, from Thirty to Forty Guineas. 
Head Master, Mr. EDWARD MAXWELL DILLON, M.A. 


For — apply to Mra. Duff, Highbury House, St. 


EATHFIELD, STONYGATE, 
LEICESTER. ä 
EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ComDUCTED BY THE Misses MIALL. 
MASTERS. 


French and Italian. . Mons. C. O. Oaillard. 

German ° ° . „ Malle Hottinger. 

Music and Singing. . . J. Saville Stone, Esq., Asso- 
ciate, Royal Academy. 

Drawing and Painting . . J. Hoch, Eeq. 

Davecing and Calisthenics . Malle. L’Augiéc. 

Chemistry .. „ Dr. Albert J. Bernays, Pro- 
fecsor of Chemistry at 
St. Thomass Hospital, 
London. 

Arithmetic . . Mr. J. Hepworth. 


The above branches of education are can exclusively by 
the Masters assigned to them. The general English education 
is under the immediate direction of the Principals and a com- 
petent staff of Governesses, 


Terms forwarded on application. 
SCHOOL REOPENED, 


VICTORIA VILLA, FINCHLEY, x. 


ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, Conducted by 
MRS. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of 
embraces the usual branches of a thorough 
with the French and German Languages ; 
ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. 


lish education, 
Piano, Sing- 


R. COOKE BAINES, 
SURVEYOR AND COMPENSATION VALUER. 
106, Cheapside, R. O. 


Every information supplied as to the various Metropolitan 
improvements, 


Claims against Railway — other Public Companies prepared 
ALL DESORIPTIONS OF PROPERTY VALUED FOR 
PROBATE, &0, 


Money obtained on Freehold or Leasehold Securities, 


000, at 6 per cent, repayable over three , on 

ty and Life Policy effected with the WEST of 

ENGLAND INSURANOE Cu, ( blished 1807).—Apply to 

J. Croexer, Ageney Superintendent, Gateshead-on-Tyne, 
Agents wanted, 


MN ET. — LOANS Granted, from £100 to 
Personal 


— — 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — Professor 


. — „ — pease of wane 

uman ge to appear isappear at pleasure, crawl. 
and dance on walls and ceilings, 5 float in spaced 

Fairy gambols, children dancing on the sides of walls and 

romping about the ceiling like flies. The whole illustrated 


and explained — (except Wednesday) at quarter to 3 and 
quarter to 8.—New Musi 1 oy George Buck- 


land, Exq., “ The Wicked Uncle; or Hush-bye-Babes in the 


Wood — Sand and the Suez Canal—American 0 .— 
The whole for ls, a 


MOORE & HUNTON, 


CABINET MAKERS & UPHOLSTERERS, 
PAUL STREET AND WORSHIP STREET, 


FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, 


to solicit an inspection of their Stock of DINING-ROOM 
DitAWING-ROOM LIBRARY, BEDROOM other 
FURMITUR, in’ various weols end strlen’ Gn ; 


y ed in 
of FORTY’ TH USAND 


Show. rooms 
SCU FEST of FLOOBAGE. 


on 


ImANOIS MORTON and COMPANY, 
ENGINEERS and GOVERNMENT CON. 
e wind Stow eee 


IRON CHURCHES, CHAPELS 
SCHOOLHOUSES, &c., , 
Ona much improved system. 


The Architectural and Structural details under the special 
direction of the Oompany’s Architect, 


Prices on application. 


FANCY BAZAARS. 


The chief difficulty, space and iy accommodation, is easily 

tifal — dl — — the — ot — 
0 

— and 1, visitors, For terms and re 

ENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 2, Duke-atreet, 

8.E. Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


fancy 
address to 


don-bridge, 


USE ONLY THE 


ee ee ie) ee aig 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER, 


~ LADIES’ BEAUTIFULLY-MADE 
BOOTS 


For Promenade or Croquet, 16s. 6d. and 2ls. Soft and yoy 
house Boots, 58. 6d. Illustrated Catalogues post free, wit 
notice of convenient arrangements for country residents, 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-street, London, W. 


OAL.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
COMPANY, Established 1888.—Best Coals only.—Oash, 

258. G. J. O. and Co. sell no other than the best Wallsend 
Coals, which they believe to be the cleanest, the most durable, 
and the cheapest in the end for all domestic — — 
Vendors to Her Majesty, H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, and 
H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh.—13, Cornhill ; Eaton Wharf, 
Pimlico (office next to the Grosvenor Rote!) : Purfleet , 
Eurl-street, Blackfriars; Sunderland Wharf, Peckham; Bur- 
ham Wharf, Wandsworth (Office, 108, High-street); High. 
level Station, Crystal Palace; also at Brigh at local prices. 


Hetton or Lambton Wall)’s-end, Wd, screw steamers and 
railway, 24s.; Hu tlepool, 338.; Dat Wigan, 218. ; best Silk- 
stone, 218.; new Silkstone, 20s.; Olay-cross, 218. and 18s. ; 
Primrose, 19s. ; Barnsley, 188.; beat Derby, 18s.; wove ay 
a 160. 0d.; Hartley, 17s. ; Nuts, 15s. F Tanfield 


„: small, 12s. Coke, 2 12 sacks. Net cash. 
Delivered n screened, Depots, Highb and 
Highgate, N.; Kingsland, N. B.; Beauvoir Wharf, ng 
and- 8 cross 


road; Great Northern Railway Stations, 
sag tnd and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s-park-basin, 
o nts, 


KAT WORSDELL'S PILLS. 


Life without health is a misery that often can scarcely be 
borne. How invaluable, re, must a restorative medi- 
cine be found by the sufferer! Kas WORSDBLL’S 
epee 4 = this desideratum, and instantly give relief to 
the a 


Sold by all Chemists and other dealers in patent niedicines, 
at 1s. 13. La. od., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


A REAL SEA BATH in your own room, by 
dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary water. 
Five ounces should be used to each gallon. By taking a daily 
bath prepared with this Salt R cme enjoy the luxury and the 
benefits of a course of sea bathing, minus the inconvenience 
of absence from home, and are adopting the surest means of 
giving tone to your constitution. Sold in Bags and Boxes by 
all Chemists and Druggists. Beware of imitations. : 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, and 
prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with this Salt is the 
surest way of eradicating rheumatism, neuralgia, sciatica, 
lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, weakness of the joints, 
&o. Sold in Bags and Boxes by Chemists, Druggists, 40. Be- 
ware of imitations. 


ORNS and BUNIONS.—A gentleman, 


many years tormented with Corns, will be happy to 
afford others the information by which he obtained their 
complete removal in a short period, without pain or any 
inoonvenience.—Forward address, on a stamped en 


F. Kingston, Ed., Church-street, Ware, Herta. os 


CROSBY’S 


BALSAMIC COUGH 
Opiates, Narcoti 


ELIXIR. 


and Squills, are too often invoked to 
ve relief in Cou Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases, 
natead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momen 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, 
thus inoreasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
ary modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIO 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy, g 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooke, — author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” 
says :—"'] have repeatedly observed how — rapidly and 
invariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and tation of the 
Chest in cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I 

the greatest confidence, recommend it es a most valuable 
adjunct to an other-wise strengthening treatment for this 


This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence itis vaed with the most 
signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Cunsumption, Coughs 
Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, and 
affections of the throat and chest. Sold by all respectable 
Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in at 18. Od., 
4s. 6d., and lls. each; and wholesale by JAS, M. CROSBY, 
Chemist, Scarborough. 

„“ Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on 
‘ Diseases of the Lungs and Air-Vessels,” a copy of which 
can be had gratis of all Chemists, 


OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HERBAL 
EMBROCATION is recommended by many of the most 
eminent of the Faculty as the only known safe and perfect 
without the use of medicine, Sold by most Chemists in 
8 Wholesale Agent, Ed 


each. wards, Q.d 
Change (formerly of 67, St. Paul's), * * 
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CHAPMAN’S 


PATENT 


ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR, 


— 


Containing, in perfect 
stituents of the finest 


urity, without any chemical admixture, al the con- 
heat. It is an invaluable Infants’ Food, and a most 
nutritious Diet for Children and Invalids. 
DR. ATTFIELD, Professor of Practical Chemistty to the Pharmacuetical Society :—‘‘ It is incom- 
parably superior to Arrowroot, Corn Flour, and other forms of Starch.“ 


Sold by Family Grocers, Druggists, d c., in 3d., 6d., and le. packets, or 3s. tins. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


INVENTORS AND PATENTEES OF 


Orlando Jones and O0., is, siitrer sr. roxvox. 
Rice Starch, THE STHONGEST AND PUREST MADE, 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


FURNISH 700 HOUSE vrra THE BEST 


DEANE’ 8 


" 
\ 
* 
5 
4 


** 
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ARTICLES 


DEANBD' 8—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of style 
and finnish, 


1) FAN B®’ 8—BFlectro-plated —— and Forks, best manu - 


facture, st 
») EANE’S— Electro-piate Tea — Coffee Sets, Liqueur 


Stands, Cruets. 

DEAN®’S=Dish Dish Covers aitd Hot-water Dishes. Tin Dish 
Coven in sets, from 18s. 

DBANE6—Fayicr Mavhé Tea Trays in sets, trom 2le., new 


and elegant patterns. 
DEAND’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysell’s 
and other improvements. 


reserving Pans 1 
DEANE’8—Motlerator and Rock 0 Lamps, 4 large and 
ane assortmen 


DEANH’S-Ger Ser nevly designed patterns in | 


Glass and Bronze—three-light glass from 50s. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGdU WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREB. 
* R'S-bomeetio Baths for every purpose, Hath - toom - 


DBANE’8—Roguter en improved London-made Kiteh- 
en . 
DBANH’B—Cornices and Gornice-poles, a variety of pat- 


fitted complete. 
DEANDT’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in modern and a}- 
roved patterns. 


DEANE’ S—Bedstende in don and Brass, with Bedding of 


“Goods, Iron Ware, aad Cull 


DEAN E’8—Tureery,, Brushes, Mata, Sa., well made, 
strong, and se.viceable. — 
DEAN E’S—Hortioultaral Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garde 
lere, Wire-work, &o. 
DEANE’S—Harness, Sadiles, and HorseClothing, manu- 
fact 2 on the promises, of the best watertal. 


SPECIAL TO LADIES, 


FASHIONS FOR SUMMER. 
JAMES ro & O.. 76, 77, and 78, B 


— — respect ully invite attention to the following 

specialities ;—. 

BILKS —Biack Gro-de-Sues, from £2 %. the 
cress, Black Glacés and Gro-Graine 
(wear gdaranteed.) Fancy Silks, from 
£1 Ss. 6d. the dress 

JACKETS Sith Jackets, from 10s. ed.; Cloth ditto, 
from 10s. ‘04. ; Velveteen ditto, from 
lis Od. 3 Waterproofs, from 10s. 6d. 

DRESSES = The nrew- figuted Rep, 108, od. the fall 


fr¢ss; Satin Cloth, 16s. Od. the full 
( Frees, 
FRENCH PIQUES- ls ond: per yard. French Cambrics, 63d. 
ud 7jd. per yard. 
Family Linens, SN Lace, Gloves, Hosiery Trimmings, 
Fancy Goods, &c. 
FAMILY end COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 


JAMES SPENCE and CO., 76, 77, and 78, St. Pauls 
Churchyard. 


-_ 


OLMAN’S | 
BRITISH OORN - FLOUR, 
PREPARED FROM — 


of more than ‘Three Pundred Miljigns | 
AB 


(300, (300,000 00) of 7 of people, is th — ne- — 2 Jus - 
tarde, Puddings, Cakes, Soups, &c., 4 is the most Whole - 
some and easily-digestible Food for Children and Iavalids. 


0 AN’S RITIEH CORN-FLOUR 


Makes a delicious Blanc-Mange 
and Baked Pudding. 


RITISH CORN-FLOUR 


Makes nice Infante’ Food, and for 
thickening Milk. 


RITISH CORN-FLOUR 
Makes the best Cup-Pudding, and 
most, delicious Custard, 


RITISH CORN-FLOUR 
Is the best article ever offered to 
the public. 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, &o 
In IId., $1b., add Alb. Pachete 
TESTIMONIALS, 
EDWIN LANKESTER, M D., F.R.8., as: 
** Rice-Flour is Corn Flour, and 1 regard this ee ol 


Mesrs. Colman’s as superior to au thing of the kiad now 
before the public.“ 


SHERIDAN MUSFBAT, M. D., Professor at the Liverpool 
Culiege of Chemirtry, writes :— 
„Jean highly recommend it as a palatable and very diger- 
tible and nutritious food.” 


QUININE. 


‘| be many and expersive forms in whieh this 

well-kytoen iwedivine is alminivtered, too ten pie 
ehides its adoption ar a general tone. The race s ben has 
attended “ Waters’ Qumine Wine arises from ite vareful 
preparation by the Wanufsetnrer. Fach wineglass fall on 
tains euilicient Quinine to make it an exceblent restorative to 
the weak. It behoves the public to tee that they havo Waters 
Quinine Wine, for the resnit of Chaneery proceedings, a hort 
time since, elicited the fact that one ee im ator did 
bot tee Jufuine in tle manufacture of bis W All grocers 
tell Waters’ Quinino Wine. 


WATERS and WILIAAMS, Original Makers, Worcester 
— Eastoheap, London. Agente—K. hewis and Co, 


(KOLMANS 
CC 8 


Ceran 


* 
—— - 


[ JEBIG Comrers® EXTRACT of | 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS. 
to the British, French, Pression, Russian, Ital 


D and o> Governmente, r, Lankester —＋＋ rege | 
ing Extract af ont Sep Dad difference in fla vou 
and here, as & 1. it other — 14. — 1 is the flavour th 
makes the sodount of the fine ' 
m flavour, as ‘aisting 


PER DZ. 


5 te of 
Extracts, that yo aa a COMPAR 9 ex 
Austral d other sorte * avre, aud aaa. 
28 20 rapt as preferr maikets, 

pint of fine-flavoured es at Me Most convenient | 
and economic stock.“ 

Cavrion, * Me Baron Liebig’s, the ayes or. VI.. 
ture on eve avery, Jt .* ask distinctly for Lias A. 
PANY'S EXTWA 

As stated d . Wie Office, the assertion of an ames 
Agent of solely supplying the British Government is ptoved 
to be nothing but an untrue statement, 

. CORNHILL sunnny, 70 
bie elegant, dry, pure, 
specially range * — agg Watson 1 oh * ore | 
eminently fiee from | 

EXCELLENT CLAR 1 den With fie tet, | 
A comprehensive Price List ang 4 Cats iage u 
cash, Estabiiched 1798. A Bottle may be hed. 

CHAKLES WATEON and Co., 30, CONRNATILL. 
[INABRAN’S LL WHISKY. 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1866 
e coldbrated gid IRISH WH) 
cin Medal. It is pure, mild, m 


wholesome. 

Sold, in bottles Ss. 8d. N at the fetafl houses in le- 
den; by the agent) L. II towns in Kugland; or 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmil)-street, London W 


Otero the red. cnal — label, end cork, branded “ Kins 
ban’s LL Whisky.” 


DINNEFORD’S 
FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY OF THE STOMAOR, 


HEARTBURN, BEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; 
and the best mild aperient for ‘delicate constitutions, 
etpeotally adapted for LADIES, CHILUREN, and IN aN TS. 


—— — 


DINN FORD AND Co., 
Wh New Bond-street. London, end of all Chemists 


o-——— - — — — —— 


PURE AERATED WATERS, - — 
ELLIS’S. 


EASA RUIRIN WATERS renrpWed for their parity, 
Filie’s Boda, Putacs, Reer, Lith and Poet ate Waters an 
Lemonade, None genuine unter „ Corks branded R. ine & 
Sov, Ruthin,” and exch bottle 


dint. 


Fuld by all Che miets, Gutta and Hotel- keepers. 
Wholesale ouly, of I. ELLIS & SON, Ratbin, Nos th Wales, 


pee le — 
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al comfort ia 
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icious, and ver) | hea 


IRON CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, &c. 


F. BRABY 


Price Lists au DRAWINGS FREE ON APruicatror. 
F. BRABY & CO., 

FITZROY WORKS, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, 

And at IDA WHARF, DEPTFORD. 


FILMBR AND SON'S 
EASY CHAIRS, COUCHER, aud SOFAS, 


e e hapa et tke tec weANey oh view and 


ready eng immediate delivery at their extensive show-rooms 
and galleries, 


31 and 92, Berncre-etreet, Oxferd-street, W. 


Every article marked eeu, . An Illustrated Cata- 
8, 


’ —=— = “5 _——_ ** — 


“GROSSE AND BLACKWELL'S. 
TABLE JELLIES AND GREAMS, 


IN PINT AND QUART BOTTLES, 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE, 


CALVES’ FEET, ORANGE, LEMON, NOVEAU, 
MADEIRA, VANILLA, ETC. 


Retail of ali Grocers and Ltallau Warebousomen ; Wholesale 
of the Manufacturera, 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
PURVEYORS TO BUR MASRSTY, 


S8OHO-8SQUARE, LONDON. 


BAUCE—LEA AND PERRINS, 
THE WOOD r nenn,“ 


Unirivalted for piqtaney and nav. 


ASX FOR LRA AND PRRBING SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF imIDATIONS, 


ae e 
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A D IE S.— Th. rr more wan 


100 years has 
DA. JOHN . 2 PILLS 
eo a safe, Cane See 2. 5 


f br. Dr JON BOL 
BAROLAY and — — 


Edwarda, San B and Kiepe, and Thompson; and 
a Retail of * emhate oa Druggieta, 


A BELICRTE AND CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


With a Delight/n) and Lasting Frégrance, by asing 
THE UU To 
UNITED SERVICE 80A TABLETS, 
ad. aud 6d. each. Manufactured bx 
J. O. d J. FARLD, UPPER MaRS, LAQGETH. 
Oroer of your Ohemia, Grover, or CHa. 


—— — 


AUPTUhES, } 

BY HER BAUROTY'S ROVAL LETTBAS PATENT. 

W. as MANY PATENT — * 
1 i 


— 
—— 
ling. —CAurchand State Gamite. 
— bey be the following emipent Surgeons :— Williem 
Fergusson, Keq., me B., 1e ' College, 
Surgeon to 12 ollege Hospital, &o, uth, Eg. 
Surgeon to the tozal 10 vce Ophibalmic Hospital . 


— * . Coilege 


Detctiptive post, arid the Truss 
(bie. — —— boom D 
the eirvunference of the budy, vwo inches the hips, 10 
the Maufectarer 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCAP)i.Y, LON UO 


N, 
Price of u tingle Liuna, Jés., 21. 20s, Gd., and 3le. 64 
P stage, Ia. 


I ries A Bout Tres, 818. 6d., 4%.,, aud 52. Gd. Postage, 


‘le, Sd. 


five of hu Uu licat Tiuse, 4 . and '%. Portage, 1 Jed. 
t (tiie „er- tu be thade % ble to Jolin Lite, Pore 
Ott.de, Piccadiny. 
NEW PATENT 


PLASTIC STOCKINGS, KN. CATS, &e. 
— The materiat of which there ete unde is eech red 


dare by the Faculty ae being peculiarly ee tie amt connrerniote 
ou Shield, . 25 the det n. vt ion tor tv No ent and 


Mane. 

t in all cases of WEAKNEES, and dene of the 
CEOS, VAHICOSE VEINS, sruaiNs, de. itt | 
light 1 tenteve, and inetpenive, wid te dtawn of au 


Londun Agente: W. BROT a SONS, Henrietta street, 
Cavendish.:quare, 


sruinary s stocking. Price 49. 6d., 78. Gd, 100., and 108. each, 
N hn White, Manufacturer, 228, PiccadiDy, Loudon, ~ 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


___ Avausr 17, 1870. 


eS 


DISESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


„ Mr. Skeats should be read by all Churchmen who wish to 


be saved from ignorance of the history of their own insti- 
tutions, and to have a fair view of the opinions and 
resources of those men who are their opponents in matt 
ecclesiastical.’’—Clerical Journal. : 


In One Vol., 6e, Second Edition, price 14s., 
A HISTORY OF THE FREE 
CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 


From 1688—1851. 


By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 


CONTENTS. 
Cuarrzs I,—Inatroductory. 


Cuafter II.- The Revolution to the Comprehension Bill. 


Cuarren UI.—The Comprehension Bill to the Schism Bill. 
A.D, 16-9~1714, 


Curren IV.—From the Schiem Act to the Organisation of 
the Disseuting Deputies, A. D. 1714-1732. 


Cuaprsr V. From the Organization of the Di-senting 
— to the Establishment of . A4. D. 1732— 
44. 


Cuarren VI.—Revival of Religion in Wales. 
| Cmarrer VII.—From the Establishment of Methodiem to 


tion Acts. 4 D. 1766-1788. 
Onur VIIL—From the Second Agitation for the Repeal 
— and Corporation Laws to their Repeal. 4. D. 1792 
Cuarren IX. - From the Repeal of the Teet and Corpora- 
tion Acts to the Oensus of Religious Worship. 4. v. 1828—1851. 


pee Second Agitation for the Repeat of the Test and Corpora- 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
Matoursten EXAMINER AND Ties. 


„It was probably not without some expectation that politics 
ves take an — turn and that Parliament would : 
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population 


OPEN-AIR MISSION. 
Now ready, 1 
I. 8 3 UAL REPORT. 


2. SCRIPTURE CARDS. In Colours. 12 
different kinds, 18. per 100, 6 


3. HYMNS for SPECIAL SERVICES. 8 
Bheets of 4 Hymns cach. 4s. per 1,00. 


u, w. O., G. 


neu Periodical, 84. monthly, 


UNDAY MORNING, consisting of Origi 
Articles characterised 1 — 
yal Svo, toned pape r, 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Oo., and all Booksellers, 


Now ready, price 6d., 
HE BAPTIST MAGAZINE for 
Avovust, 1870. ~ | 
Contrents.—The Heath Family of Maze Pond —Tbe Church 
Meeting—The Hindoo Reformer—Satan’s M 
Revision of the 


Yates ami Alexander, 7, Symond’e.inn, Chancery-lane, 
Wholesale —— and Gould, Ave Maria- 
8. 


The LIFE of the WORLD to COME. 


EAVEN and HELL. By Emanvet 

SwWwronn ond. With Preface by the Recroxz of Win- 

wick, Nortbamptonshire (circ, 17°9). Thie work is divided 

into three parte, treating res vely—1. Of Heaven. 2, Of 
the Intermediate State. 3. Hell. 


It contains much which cannot but 
this singularly gifted man. Ita varied and wonde ful contents, 
if carefully studied, are such as to lead the serious and re. 
fiecting Christian te conclude that, be his peculiar views in 
other respects what they may, the author here supplies a most 

werful antidote against the gross materialism and practical 
nidelity of the last and the present century. 

James Spiers, $6, Bloomsbury-street, W. O. 
Price 8a. 6d. 


DIVIDENDS 


10 to 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY 
For Safe and Profitable Investments. 
Read SHARES INVESTMENT OIROULAR (post free). 
This Menth's Number ready. 
ot contains oft he See es Stem ant Shara 


CAPITALISTS, SHARBHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
Will Gnd the above Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide 
Messrs. Sharp and Co, Sto:k and Share Brokers, 

$3, Poultry, London (Established 1859), 
Bankers: Leu on and Westminster, Lothbury, IO. 


TATIONERY, PRINTING, . . 1 
“will compare advan : rs 


; 


XFORD MOURNING STATIONERY, 
REGISTERED.—The OXFORD MOURNING NOTE- 
‘BS are prepared in the usual izes and 


O 


> 
7 
2 


every where. 
Sole Proprietors, TERRY, STONBMAN, and CO., Whole- 
Stationers, Hatton-garden, London, B. G. 


a 2 by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA, 


SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAZIM of 
ENGAL, 


THE AGENORIA HAND-SEWING 
MACHINE, £6 4s. 


HanpD ne TagaDLe MacuHines, 


y sold by them may be 
exchanged after one month's trial, fur any other kind, with 
out charge for ase. | 


8. Smith and oe. 4 Charles-street, 
o 
(Four doors from Oxford-street). 


a 


1 


appear and 
novel to the reader unacquainted with the other wri'ings of | 


Qualities and prices 
house in the trade. The Forms and Account req 

>| ander * ies’ Acta, 1862 and 1867,” k in 
stock. ficates Engraved and Printed. 
Seals Designed and Executed.—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fieet- 
treet, City, I. O., and opposite the Railway Stations, London- 


Weir . . 15 0 | txoelsior 6 0 
Guelph 90 „ 8 0 0 ri ; oo 616 6 
Octagon «> of 8 8 O|@rover and Baker... 7 0 0 
Cleopatra... „ 440 oo ¥ 8 
Wanszer ee ee 4 : : — ee 18 4 
Shakapear ee — Beigrav ee ee 
Princess of Wales .. 4 4 0 Wheeler and Wilson 8 0 0 
ee „ 410 0|Gowe(Elias,jan.).. 8 0 0 
se „„ 414 G6/Alexandra.. „ 9 0 0 
Royal Auchor „ 8&8 O 0) Wanzer 10 8 
. „ © 6 O|Willoox and Gibbs. 8 0 0 
from all the best and 22 at the 
manufacturers’ prices, SMITH and OO. offer this advantage 


— ——ů— 
QUEENSLAND 


(\UEENSLAND under the Land Act of 1868 
and the Immigration Act of 1869, Land acquired on 
easy tegms. Assisted and Free Passages. Information and 
particulars to be obtained on application. 

JOHN DOUGLAS, Agent-General, . 


Queensland Government Offices, 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
. FIRE and LIFE. 


R LAL 
0 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 


AND 
NORTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Szouairy ro Lirz Assunens, 

From a quinquennial val 
made as at 8lst December, 
8 per cent. nett premiums, the 

_ > Barples over Liabilities of £249,956, 
enabling the Directors to declare a 
Reversionary Bonus amounting to £7 10s. per cent, 


on each sum assured for the five years, and to still hold in 
reserve all profits accrued on Annuities and Endowments, 


Exrract non Last Annual Report. 


After payment of Dividend and Bonuses, the FUNDS of 
the Company stand as follows :— 


Capital paid up. os 15 „ £2869 0 0 

A. and Profit and Loss 0m 
Account ee on „ 996,925 10 0 

Life Assurance Funds. „ 1,178,401 9 1 


JOHN H. McLAREN, Manager. 
JOAN B. JOHNSTON, Seoretary in London. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITU- 
TION, 48, Gracechurch-street, London, E. 0. 
Mutual Assurance without Individual Liability. 
DIRECTORS. 
Caartre durm, d., M. P., Chairman, 


Ronzar INGHAM, „ Q.C., ty-Obairman. 
* Bir —— 8. Phillips, Kt. 


Heury W. Uastie, 0 
Thomas Chambers, Eeq.,Q.0., | Alderman, : 
N. P. Charles Reed, Beq., F. S. A., 
Joshua Fell Ch „g. M. P. 
* ° 2 Keq. Bea 
reeman, ® onathan hor p. 0 
— Lucas, Req. Charles Whetham, Ed. 


Acoumulated 42,863,820 i4s. 6d. 
Groes Ss tet £421,014 168. lid. 


The profits are applied in reduction of the or as 
bonuses added to sums aceured. Profits declared at the 
division on 20th November, 1847, amount to £550,229 17s. Od., 
making the total profite realised since December, 1835, . 
£1,786, 488 3s. ) 


Prospect forms of forwarded applica- 
a.. et SMILES, Seoretary. 


THE LONDON Au GENERAL PERMANENT 
LAND, BUILDING, AND INVEST. 
MENT SOCIETY. 

Shares, £40. Monthly Subscription, 5s. Entrance Fee, 

Ia. per Share. | 
887, STRAND, W. d. 
TRUSTEES, 


Thomas Hughes, Eeq., C. O., M. P. 


Large or small sums received on deposit, repayable at short 
notice. Five per Oent. Interest Guaranteed. Shares may 
be taken at any time—no back payments. 


Money ready to be e 


The Last Annual Report states that 73} PER CENT. 
ö 
carrying a large addition to the Reserve Fund. 


W. R. SELWAY, Managing Director. 


WrIrrm GTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. | 


Chief Office :—37, Moorgate-street, London. 
TRUSTESS. 


Thomas Brassey, Ed., Great George-street, Westminster 
Thomas Horatio Harris, „ and C 
Thomas Lambert, Eeq., r — 
DIBECTORS, 
Ohairman— Thomas Horatio Harrie, Eeq., Finsbury and 
Alfred T. Bowser, g., F. R. G. S., Cromwell House, Hackney, 
Philip Crellin, Er. 1. Clement's-lane, 1.0. ; 
John Oook, Meq., Cambridge Heath. 
J. Ebenezer Saunders, Eeq., F.8.8., F. d. S., F. R. A. ., Fins- 
Edward Swift Still „ 27, Barbican, 
John Carvell L „1 Berjeante’-inn, 
* Rates of Premium — e 
— — declared in ioe, teed. — 
Po.icigs made payable during lifetime, 


-— AND Sscomp-Ciass Lives insered on a new prin- 
ALFRED T. BOWSER, Manager. 


UNDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 


4 HOPrglhL, 87, Queen’s-equare, Blooms W. Beds 
from 1s. Gd. 4 Tea. 0 age 5 ' 


See Testimon of which there are a thousand 
Visitors’ Book. 225 * 
ene more than satisfied ; we are truly delighted to f 
— quiet and aousfortable & doll We shail 

certainly recommead ‘a wo all ie 
1 y rley our frieuds. 1 
“ As on ali previons visite, I cam testify that this is the 
bie home 1 tud when — — Dome. — W. 3. 
Harvey, Fiome. 
“After visi 


ERSHAW’S FAMILY and PRIVATE 
HOTEL, 14, Charter House-square, Alderagate-strest, 


Visitors to London will meet with a comfortable bo:ne at 
the above Ketablishment, which is pleasautly and centrally 
situated within five minutes’ walk the General I cet Oo 
and ove minute irom the t station of the 
Met: opolitan kailway. 

Terms 53. day, incl Breakf Tea, and 
attendance, Private Fanny BB 8 ~~ 
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